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In accordanco'v-itli instructions from the Government of India con- 


veyed ih'.iheir No. '4402 I. Ai, dated 9tU' .December 1904, I have this 
wint&r made a tour through the States of Rnjputana, enquiring into theic 
systems of Education. The only Suites not\Msited have bee n Alwnr and 
Jaisahner. I have already submitted-delailed reports on each State to the 
auCfrofitie'd'conccrned, together with such suggestion^ as in my opinion may 
tend to the improvement and advancement pf thoii’ System. I now have 
the honor to submit for the consideration ol**'tho Government of India a 
general summary and review, adding these detailed reports in the form of 


Appendices. , 

^ * * * 

^2. Until within comparatively very recent yoar.s there appears to 
have been mo syslematic education, no education worthy of the name, in 


•any of the Eajputana State s, bdyoQd the impcrfeot'practice observed in the 
indigODOtis pathshatas, «Uei|ta6d ifaainly by the, children of the trading 
clnssete ahTartisans. Tliese indigenous Schools teach arithmetical tables 
and a method of mental OTlculationTtlioy further, in some instances, 


afford a very rudimentary knowledge of reading and writing. They suffice 
fof, people whoso educational desires are limited by the capacity to keep 
accounts and to conduct irado in the old primitive fashion. For other 
and higher purposes they arc inadequate and •useless. They vvill not 
assist a youth to improve his position in life, nor qualify him^for work 
connected with any department of the State. I'hc steady advancement 
of the railway, bringing into touch-^vi'tli the outer world Slates that pro- 
' viously were remote and uninfluenced by.inodern ideas and modern pro- 
gress, is slowly revolutionising the condition of the people of Hajputana ; 
other civiliising causes too arc at w’ork ; and the necessity of nrou.sing 
the people from their apathy, indifference and ignorance,' so as to fit them 
for their changing onvironraent, is ’becoming n duty that, can no longer.' 
be ncclectcd. In Tonk and ot her Mohnmodan ecntrescwhorc Mtilltabs ’ 
exist little is learnt, but long passages b^ioart from the'^^ran....; :'' 

JBmtha SyslGm. — A spceiaPsysloin, indigenous mjtl; 'fpund only ^ 
in Bikaner, is that Ichowm as tlie ** Baifikn.”' This is a'practico of teaching • 
verj' advanced and cofnplicated Mckitnl Aritlimc'tio, useful in mercantile 
and banking transnotions. A vety primitive kind of wHtin^ and reading 



is also taught, the writing being such as can only be read by this special 
class. Attached to the High School at Bikaner is one of these institutions 
attended by 250 children of between seven and twelve : quite little boys will 
reply swiftly and correctly to very difficult questions connected witli Ex- 
change, Profit and Loss, Hundies, Present Worth and Discount, Interest 
and Stocks, There arc 1 4 such schools maintained by the State, while both 
in the city and the district towns and villages there are many privately 
supported. Every year a large number of boys thus mentally equipped 
leave Bikaner and join banks and the shops of Saokai's in all the large 
trading centi es of India : there they pass a time of apprenticeship, learn- 
ing to apply their theoretical knowledge to various forms of practical 
business : and they then readily find employment ns agents and brokers, 
becoming frequently principals themselves. They, as a class, amass large 
fortunes, which, as a rule, they enjoy in Bikaner itself. Tlio usual practice 
is tliat while membci-s of a family are working outside Bikaner, all over 
India, the head-quarters of the family remains in Bikaner, to wliich from 
time to time the working members return for short periods of holiday and 
rest, and which they ever look upon as their home. This explains how' it 
is that throughout Bikaner there are so many wealthy residents. 

•v/ 4, An examination of the Census returns shows that the total 
population of Rajputana, cxcludiug Alwnr and Jaisnlmer (not visited), is 
89,40,908 : if it bo accepted that 15 pci‘ cent, arc of a school-going age, 
there ought to be 13,41, ’136. children receiving instruction. But excluding 
those who attend indigenous schools the number is no more than 
33,540, or less than *4 per cent. This fact proves how lamentably backward 
in respect of education Bujputana is. 

.I. The indigenous schools of Bajputnna fall far below the Pri- 
mary Schools of the British system. Tlic aim of these latter has been 
said to be “ to tench the child to read and write his own language ; to 
obtain a sufiicicnt knowledge of Ai'ithractic nnd ilcnsurntion to enable 
him to do easy sums and to understand tlio simjile forms of the native 
accounts, and the village map ; to acquire a rudimentary knowledge of 
Geography, Agiicullure, Sanitation, and of the Ifi'-toiy of ln\ country ; to 
ti-ain his faculties by simple kindergarten nnd object lessons, uml to develop 
his physique by drill and exercises.*’ The indigenous schools of J^njputana, 
beyond in a limited degree teaching some Arithmetic, do none of these 
things. Haring no well-conducted Primary Schools in their neighbour- 
hood to serve as models they have undergone no inqjrovement, and are 
as they were hundreds of years ago. 

G. But the immense majority of tlic population of Eaj 2 Jutana is 
agricultural and pabtor.il, and has not in the jiast availed itself to any 
great degree of even the limited educational facilities aflbrdod by the 
indigenous schools. Among this class generally education may bo said 
to be non-existent. There is a tremendous field in every Native State for 
good workbeing done in the direction of both Primary and Rural education. 
In some places, essentially agricultural, the simpler metliod.s adopted in the 
rural schools of British India would be all that would bo required, methods 
that admit of the boys gaining useful instruction and develojiing their 
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intelligence, and at the same time of devoting part of the day to field work.; 
{Such a course would occupy five yeara, say from 6 to 12; and Would instruct 
the boys in reading, writing, native accounts and arithmetic, simple forms 
of agreement, elementary drawing and surveying, understanding of maps, 
simple agricultural and sanitary facts. A 'committee formed in Bengal 
to consider this question oOrural education has recommended that model 
text-books for the use 'of the sons of agriculturists should be prepared, 
and that they ^ould then be translated into the local vernacular. This 
is very necessary in Rajputana* where ordinary Nagri, in which most 
^ school books aro written, is essentially a foreign language ; and where 
Marwai’i, Mewnri, Dhundari and other local dialects prevail. These general 
readers would provide the lessons in agriculture and physical science, and 
the only other books required would be simple Geography and an Arith- 
metic. The plan of attaching gardens or small experimental farms to 
these rural schools has been adopted on a snuill scale in Kishangarh, and 
is said to be popular and successful. Such a policy probably admits of* 
wide extension. In places where the sons of Mahajans, Brahmans and 
members of the official class are numerous, with more time at their disposal, 
the more ambitious curriculum of the ordinary Primary School would, 
with advantage, be followed ; and wherever .there is a demand for a higher 
class of education^ arrangements should exist for converting the Lower 
Primai’y into' Upper Primary schools. 

y' 7, The development and extension of such n system seems called for 
throughout Rajputana, even in the States that are most advanced. The 
various States differ considerably in the degree to which Primary Edu- 
cation has been encouraged. It is unnecessary and would be invidious 
to draw a strict comparison between one State and another. But I may 
say that in none docs more pains seem to be taken than in Jaipur : 
whilst in Kotah, in Bharatpur and in Kishangarh there is at least the 
foundation of a good .system. In some of the smaller States, such as 
Bundi, Uholpur, Shahpura, Banswara, Partabgarh and Dungarpur, there 
is no pretence— or has not been until quite lately — of any system of Pri- 
maiy Education ; whil o in Tonk, Udaipui*, Jodhpur, and Jhalawttr, th e 
frame- work alono exists but Jias not been filled in. ^ Particula rs of tho 
exi sting conditioir<jf Prima r y Education in these States are given in the 
5^ppondicos! It will bo seen that oven the most advanced of tliem is very 
"TnnT^rfl compa red with a B ritish Distric t : much remains to be done 
lir^EiTbcst, while in many a whole system has to he organised. At the 
same time the call for a bettor class of teacher and for improved inspec- 
tion— both subjects treated of later on — is urgent. 

8. One reason why the Durbars generally evince reluctance to- 
extond an educational systinn through their States is that tho expense 
thereof falls directly on the State resources; and the demands upon 
those resources are already so groat that tho Chiefs cannot afford the 
luxury of increased expenditure upon schools. In the largo majority 
of States there is no cess, nor any equivalent for it, wherefrom to defray 
the expenses of education; Kishangai’h levies one per cent, on land 
revenue from Khalsa and nlioiiated lands alike ; in ' Udaipur in tho 
Khalsa villogos there is a levy ; a nd in Tonk an in.*gn)ficnnt nn)Ount of 
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Bomo Es. 90 per annum is raised. But with these c.Ycoptions the-cosl of 
education is a direct charge on the State. 1 f, therefore, a cossvjyerc levied 
in all Native States as it is in most parts of British India, it w^uld render 
the task enjoined on each State by its educational roquireiiKjnts so muefr 

the easici*. 

v/ 9. The following is a list, gii ing the c.vpenditui o.on Education in. 
each Slate, and showing approximately what proportioii that, expenditure 


bears to income : — 

* 





nxpomlitmc iin 

next niio of 





Slnle. 


IVuLiilngv 

Kishangarh,... 

11,127 

Rs. 6,00,000 


1-85 

Jaipur 

„ 90,000 - 

„ 02,00,000 


1-40. 

Udaipur 

- „ 28.000 

„ 2(»'00,000^ 


1*40 

Bikaner 

„ 27,000 • 

,. 20,00,00(1 

• • • 

1-3.') 

Jhalawar 

„ G,000 

„ .1.00,000 

• • • 

1-20 

Kotnh 

„ 28,000 

„ 28,00,000 

• • • 

1-00 

Shahpura ... 

.. 3,27-1 

■ 3,00,000 

» • » 

1*08 

Bharatpur ... 

„ 

„ :W, 30,000 

• » • 

l-Ol 

Jodhiiur 

„ 14, .100 ‘ 

„ .10,00,000 

• • * 

•89 

Partahgarh ... 

„ 1,.100 

„ .i,7ri,ooo 

« • • 

•85 

Dholpur 

3,077 

10,00,000 

» * t 

•30 

Sirohi 

700 

• „ 3.00,000 

v»» 

"23 

Bundi 

3,438 .. 
., 12,100 ' 

8,00,000 

» • • 

•04 

Tonk 

„ lj.00,000 


•08 

Earnuli 

4,048 

„ * 5,0(1,000 


•001 


10. Secondary Verntn nlar. — SchcoK teaching up to the Middle or 
Final Standard arc found- 1 a in Jih'uvalpur, I !i in Jaipur, 3. in Ivishungarh. 
In the Blniratpur State t<> live of tVlos^ English cliisscs of an oleincntary 
natiu’o are attached. . ‘ / 

This is the standard that in Britisfi Districts is regarded as complet- 
ing a Vernacular cducatibii; and yet in all hut three States of Eojpulana 
not a single school of such a standai (1 twists. Tin’s standard i.s' supposed to 
convey sound pr.ictlcal knowledge suclyis Avill “ tnnko those who posses--, it 
more useful meinhori. of sociot\’ in t-vory condition of life.” It i.s not to 
bo o\poctcd that the ngricuUnral classes or Ihoso content with trading 
on old lines will in any large numbers avail themselves of this standard. 
But in idl large centres of population there mint he inany'u-ho do.siro to 
progresh, especially if by passing this standard they obtain chanco.s of 
future advdnccnlcnt. Throughout British Indiii these schools have a 
tendency to transform themsolvcs into Anglo-A'ernaculnr ones; hut in the 
Eajputana Stales where English is in no case Court or Official language, 
but whei'c nll.eorrcapondenee is conducted in the vornaciilar, school.s of 
this class would have — it seems reasonable to suppose — u wide field of use- ' 
fulnes«. , Thcrclovo I suggest they should be encouraged by every 
possible' ineous. 

n. Tn British India the having passed the Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle Standard is regarded as a nccessniy qualification for ewjjJoyjnontf 
ctjnsequently the schools arc well filled, and official work is performed in 
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a inucli improve^ manner. The cause of education is thereby stimulated; 
and there* is. a gradual rise in a district of both moral and intellectual 
tone. In Ba-iputana/ however, State-employment depends in no way 
up on fit ness, nor upon any educationahqualificatnm : hereditary claims, are 
‘ considered, and wh ere they do not exist, patronag e dep ends largely on 
^Yavour, ^ovs linil that flattery and subservience to those in authority are 
the readiest avenues to emplojunent. Oonsec^uently throughout the Native 
States,,overy fdepaftment is thronged with' uneducated inefficient officers, 
who fail to realise their responsibilities, ‘and are incapable of serving the 
best interests of their State. I have> suggested in my rep OTts to ea ch 
‘ State that in the app ortionment of S tate appo intments thej ^ctico of 
preferring youths who have passed the Vernacular Middle Standard, or 
who at least p6s.sess some edrfcotional qualification, should be widely observ- 
ed, and I hope iiiy'sliggestions will, receive the support of the Govern- 
ment of India. . In every State there are hundreds of small appointments 
connected with Revenue work, the Customs, Civil and. Criminal Courts, • 
Education, Police, and other brandhos of - administration that young men 
Ijossessing some education would fill with better results than can possibl)^ 
be obtained from the present system, or lack of system. Education would 
be encouraged', tb & jjco ple woul^bc benefited, while the State would 
obtain a very, valuable interest upon the money that it spends, in the 
shape of a much improved class of official. 

12. Secondary Anglo- Vernacular Education has not as yet been need- 
ed in the small States of Duhgarpur, Banswara and Partabgurh : they are 
content with the Primar3' stage of English. In Dholi)ur and Shahpura, 
the Middle Standard is the liighest reached, and probably for some 3'cnr.s 
to come this will satisfy their requiroments.'f; Such few boj's as desire to 
continue their Relies -^to •a ljigher^.^oini !,are, in Shahpura, awarded 
scholarships enabling tli^m to -join 4'High Schooi and sometimes subse- 
quently cTCollegfl elsewhere : and thi^ practice may probablj'^ bo before long 
followed in Dholpur.i'-All other States support High Schools, whose 
aim is to pass boj^s at the Allahabad •^liversity Entrance Examination. 
The following table shows the dogi*e|S in which these schools achieve 
their object-; it .stiows the number \Qf boj's in the Entrance and Pre- 
paratory Entrance Classes, and it gives the number that hn\5i pajssed the 
Entrance during..the last 5 years : — 


ill the 

2 I‘]n(niiice Clas'c-i. 

Xiiiiibvr 

Jaipur , 

75 

• • • • « • 

■ ... i 7fr‘^ 

* f 

Udaipur 

9 

• * • • 

f# • 

... i7^- 

Jodhpur 

20 

• • • • • • 

\i. ■ ■ li' 

Bharatpur'.., ’ ... 

11 

• « • « • « 


Bikaner 

Tl 

• • « • • ■ 

‘V 

Kotuh Migli’ School 

9 

4 « • 


., Nobles’ „ 

4 

• * > 

9 

Bundi 

6 

• • • • « • 

... 6 

Jhnlawar 

12 

f 

• • • » • • 

3 ■ 

Korauli • 

2 

*#«• 

1 
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:9'7'ith these results may be c( 3 tnpared those of the Ajmer Schools : 

. No. in tlio 2 Untmneo olnsics. Nnmlicr pnssed. 

Goverument Collegiate School ... iG ... 78 

D. A. A. Vi Hi^h School ... ••• - 24 ... 27 

That the Entrance Examination is not a perfect test of a school’s or 
of a student’s merits my be admitted ; but at present I cannot recom- 
mend tlie recognition of aiiy‘ better one; Rajputima has scarcely yet 
reached the stage when the system of “Leaving Examinations” could be 
introduced, with confidence in their reliability. 

13. It will bo noticed that in many of tlic schools the upper classes 
'are very poorly filled ; and in some the results seem scarcely to warrant the 
increased expenditure that a High School demands in excess of the cost of 
a Middle one : it is a question whether in some of these schools a system of 
scholarships to selected boj'.^, admitting of their continuing their studies 
elsewhere, would not prove of equal advantage to the boys and be more 
economical to the State. But there is a feeling in each State that the 
possession of a High School enhances its dignity and iniportance ; and 
the lowering of the status of a .school once cbtablished as a High School 
would not bo a popular measure. The small number in the higher 
classes often indicates a small desire for higher education ; in such ca.ses 
time and the advance of progress Avill gradually mend matters. But in 
many schools it is due to the inefficiency of the staft’, too much being 
attempted with limited means. No High School can hope to be a success 
unless it has a zealous well-trained Head Master with a competent staff 
under him ; and this staff should comprise at least one Graduate, with a 
number of Undergraduates and !Motriculatod teachers. Xo idea is more 
mistaken or more productive cjf mischievous results than to think that 
any young man with a smattering of English is competent to teach the 
elements of English to young children. It is in the early stages, when 
pronunciation and the simplest idioms have to be acquired, that the nio.st 
careful training and supervision ai'o necessary. Therefore it is that in 
most of the Anglo-Vernacular Schools in Bajputana the need exists for 
improved teachers, a need that will necessitate increased expenditure. ' 

14. The onlj'- High Schools that can be considered satisfactoiy are 
those at Jaipur, Udaipm*, and Bikaner, but the efficiency of the Udaipur 
School is due rather to the special zeal and industry of the Head Alaster 
than to the staff or general oi'ganisation. That at Kotah requires 
some small strengthening of its staff to bring it into line with them ; 
and the same may be said for the school at Bharatpur. The Jodhpur 
school also does good worlc. Tlie other High Schools, in order to 
justifj’’ their existence, require their staffs to be considerably strength- 
ened. Suggestions on this point have been made to each State in my 
detailed reports. 

15. These Secondary Schools, however, are not to be gauged 
merely by the number of boys w’ho pass the Entrance ; their efficiency 
depends in a greater degree upon the condition of their lower olasses. 
Frequently it happens that the large majority of scholars that swell 
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the total number of a school are found in the Preparatoxy and Primary 
classes, and that very few continue their studies into the liigher stages. 
Frequently, too, the lower classes are poorly taught, while upon a 
selected few the Head' Master concenti’ates all his cffoi’ts, and w'ith 
them obtains n success that in no way fairly represents the general 
condition of the school. It follows, therefoi-e, that where efficient in- 
spections or examinations are not held, the education that the younger 
boys receive and that the large majointy leave school with, is often of a 
most imperfect nature. I find this to be the case in Karauli, Bundi, 
Jhalawar, and Tonk ; in a lesser degree it is true of Bharatpur, Kolah, 
Dholpui’, Udaijjur and Jodhpur. The need of a better class of teachers 
for the lower classes is felt in all. At Bikaner and Jaipur the oi'ganisa- 
tion is satisfactoiy, the staff is sufficient, and the control over them 
strict. 

16 . In the United Provinces until recently an examination was 
held at the end of the Middle stage, called the Middle Anglo-Vernacular 
Examination : this occupied a position midway between the end of the 
Primary stage and the Entrance Standard. Recently this examination 
has been discontinued. Inspcctoi's are in future to visit schools and hold 
examitiations in situ at the end of the Primary stage : and the place of 
the Middle Examination has been taken by a High School Scholarship 
Examination, at which selected boys from Middle classes compete for 
scholarships. For other boys who reach this Middle stage there is no 
public examination. In British India this fact presents no difficulties, 
for the inspecting agencies have been strengthened, and more frequent 
inspeiitions take the place of the former examination. But in the Native 
States of Rajputana there is no pi'operly-organised staff of Inspectoi’s ; 
except the test affoi'ded by a public examination, no means exist of 
estimating the value of the work being performed by any school; and 
with the cessation of this examination the schools and teachers are left 
pi’actically uncontrolled, with no independent definite test of their quality. 
The necc.ss xiy result is that teachers relax their efforts, pupils gi’ow slack, 
and no one takes much interest iu the school. Consequently strong 
repi’esentations were made to the Government of India ; and it has now 
been I’uled that fox* such schools in Rajputana as care to take advantage 
of it a Middle Atiglo-Vcrnacular Examination will be held- annually ivx 
Ajmoi-, under the authority of the Dii’ector of Public Instruction, Ajmer- 
Mcrwai'a, and under the management of the Princijxal of the Ajmer 
Government College. This examination has 'now been hold twice, and 
is already proving popular and useful. .The teachers of the vaidous 
Secondary Schools scattered over Rajputana have now a definite point 
to which to direct their efforts : they have a means of comparing their 
own condition with that of other .schools ; they loarix w'hero to correct, 
in what direction to improve ; the examination acts as a test, a guide, 
and a stimulus. In Ra.jputana, whore ns yet for itself education is not 
much cared fox*, without any definite staxidard at which to aixn, boj^s are 
apt to leave school at a very early stage ; but when they have a prospect 
^f obtaining a Certificate that may prove useful to them, they Avill con- 



,tmue to study up to that standard. And, moreover, many ha\iag reached 
that standard have by that time developed a taste for learning which 
urges them to continue to still higher standards. TJjitil, therefore, the 
time arrives when relinhle:InSpec^i.ng Officers are spread over Kajputana, 
as they are over British India,' this examination will be a most important 
factor in the advancement of education. ' 

17. At present, in its tliird year, 23 institutions, representing schools 

from most of the States, have joined this examination. ' . 

Those States that have not as yet joined are Jaipur, Bikaner, 
Dholpnr. Jhulawar, AJwar and four of the smaller ones. 

In Jaipur a few boys appear for the High Schoool Scholai-bhip 
Examiuation : other boys who have reached the Middle stage are not 
presented at any public test, and it isimpowible therefore to compare the 
progress being made by the schools of this State with that made by the 
.schools of other States. Tlio Jaipur State is, not unnaturally, proud of 
its educational sj'steni, which is confessedlj* the best among the Native - 
States of Eajputann ; and is somewhat reluctant to .subject it in any way * 
to Grovermnent authority'. But, as I have pointed out in my detailed 
report to this State, to take advantage of the Enjputana Middle Exami- 
nation would be in no way derogatprj" to either the dignity or tlie inde- 
pendence of the State. The Alwnr State, bordering on the Punjab, adopts 
the system prescribed in that Province. Bikaner has not yet sent up boys 
to this examination, the excuse furnished being a disinclination to acquire 
the small amount of Urdu insisted upon. It is, however, anticipated that 
this objection will shortly disappear, aud that Bikaner will no longer liold 
aloof from this useful test. In Dholpur the Anglo-Vernaoular Middle stage 
has not yet been reached. The distance between this State and Ajmer 
is considerable, and it may be convenient for boys of this State and of 
Bharatpur if Bh-nratpar becomes constituted a centre for this examination. 
Jhalawar also finds a hindrance in the great distance to he traversed; 
but there is reason to hope that the Darbnr will realise the advantages to 
be gained and defray the expon.'ses of candidates. 

18. Attached to the High School at Kotah there is a class for 
training boys to become Patwaries. The school contains 25 boys, each 
ill receipt of a stipend of Ks. 4 per mensem. Previous to enrolment a 
boy has to pass a qualifying examination ; he is then for some six months 
taught surveying and the keeping of village papers, and is then transferred 
to some Revenue OflScer to obtain practical experience. An elementary 
Patwari class exists also at Xarauli. In Ajmer, too, the system has long 
been followed. I would point out the usefulness of extending this system 
to every .State in Rajputana. There is no reoson why the hereditary 
claims of individuals should cease to be considered : to young men possess- 

I ing such claims preference would continue to bo given, the only oliange 
.'in. system being that they would receive some education in their duti&s 
;j^efore assuming charge of them. 

19. l^owhere but iu Kisbangarh have I found provision made for 
systematic religious teaching. Throughout that State, iu every school/ 
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half an hour daily is devoted to Sunatan Dharm ” orthodox religious- 
instruction.' TIte practice is most popular, and there seems no reason why 
it should hot become more "widely customary. ' / 

20. The want of trained teachers is^iuch felt throughout Rnjputana. 
Without competent teachers no school ' can' succeed, the money that is 
spent being to a great extent wasted. Teachers are wanted for all classes 
■of schools — for High Schools, for Secondary-V ernacular and Anglo-'Verna- 
cular, for Primniy and for Rural., As a general rule it may be accepted 
that to have charge of a Primary School a teacher should have passed 
the Vernacular Pinal, while to have charge of a Vernacular Pinal School 
he should have been trained in a Normal School. To qualify men for 
teacherships in rural Primary Schools, a special modified training would be 
necessary. The form that tJjis training should take is now under discus- 
sion by a Committee formed un^er the Director of Public Instruction, Ben- 
gal. For Anglo-Vornaculor Schools the Head Master at least should have 
been trained in the principles as well as in the practice of teaching ; whilst 
the junior teachers should be G'foduates or Undergraduates, or at least 
young men who have passed their Entrance Examination. . As I have 
already suggested, nothing is more pernicious or more destructive of all 
chance of ever acquiring a proper knowledge of English than for a child 
during the early stages of his education to be taught by an inefficient 
youth who is himself only half educated, with imperfect knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and ignorant of the proper method of teaching. In some of the more 
remote parts of Rajputana it may be necessary to offer a higher salary 
than what would attract men to places near their homes ; but by offering 
sufficiently high salaries it is not impossible to secure competent men for 
the Anglo- Vernacular Schools, men who have been trained and educated 
in Colleges in British Districts. An almost insuperable difficulty, however, 
exists in obtaining trained men for the charge of Vernacular Secondary 
and Primary Schools. There ai’o in Rajputana no Normal Schools and 
very few Vernacular Pinal ones : nor can recourse bo had to the Normal 
and Vernacular Pinal Schools of British India, where the demand for 
teachers is still greater than tlie supply. Recourse, therefore, has to 

* be had to all kinds of m.akeshifts ; and ns a gonei’nl rule the teachers 
‘ throughout Rajputana arc untrained and inefficient. So long us a better 
class of teachers bo not forthcoming it will be impossible for educational 
progress in the Native States to l)o sntisfactoiy, and the money expended 
will continue to produce dispropoi'tioiinte results, 

21. Accordingly’", I strongly urge the paramount necessity of es- 
tablishing a Normal School, in Ajmer as a convenient'' centre, for* the 
training of Primary and Secondary Vernacular tonchor.s. Each Stat’o. 
should send a certain number of students who have already^ received a. 
Vernacular education up to the Middlo standard, and should maintain 
them there on stipends for a period of tu'c years, during which time tlieyj,^ 
'Would “receive further general education, combined with instruction'iii';' 
the methods of teaching, and practice in teaching under supervisidrT^’fii 
'These students would then retui'ii to their respective States and serve 
teachers. 1 have already submitted to the Bocal Governmorit my suggest. 
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tions on this matter, pointing out that at this moment there exist in 
Ajmer peculiar facilities for starting such an institution on terms that 
would probably be acceptable to the Native States. The Veterinary 
College, established by subscriptions from the.States and supported by 
them, has within tlic’ last 'few days been. 'ploied, and the question has 
arisen to what purpose to- devote this institution. Belonging ns it does 
to the Native States it would be .scareely equitable to take it over and 
utilise it for any project, however laudable in itself, that is chiefly of local 
interest. I have therefore recommended that the present opportunity be 
seized, and that the Native States be invited to transfer this capacious 
range of buildings to the uses of a Normal School. Situated at a 
distance of some two miles from the city of Ajmer, in a healthy and 
agreeable position, already pi’ovidod with lecture and boarding looms 
and with grounds suitable for drill, gymnastics and reereation, a few 
structural alterations, and perhaps some additions to the boat ding-houses, 
would with little diflSculty convert it into a most excellent Normal School. 
Should this opportunity be lost, and should the necessity of such a school 
become recognised only in the years to come, it will cost — I take the 
Agi’a Normal School for my figures — over a lakh of rupees to erect the 
necessary buildings ; and such a sum, T suggest, will bo hard to 
collect. The co.st of the upkeep of such a school would be approximately 
Ks. 300-400 per mensem : the present annual contributions made by the 
States to the Veterinary School amount to Hs. 4,900 ; consequently, if 
these contributions be continued there would bo no difficulty as regards 
the maintenance oF the institution. Arrangements could bo made whereby 
opportunities of practising what they learn in theory would be aflorded. 

22. Inspection. — Tin's is an impoi'tant branch of an Eclucationai System 
verj’ much neglected in Bajputana. The only State in which the inspeet- 
iug agency can be considered at all adequate is Jaipur, w’hich is divided 
into four circles, each under the superv'ision of a Deputy Inspector. In 
Kotah also the authorities are alive to the importance of this matter, and 
are taking steps to effect improvements. Bharntpur has a well-qualified 
Inspector ; but his charge einbi-aces the whole State, including both city 
and district, and ho has to help him no more than a single deputy. In 
Udaipur there is one Inspector for the whole Stat e, and he is engaged a 
considerable part of the 3^car in Udaipur itself. In Jodhpur, an elderly 
old-fashioned man has ah assistant on Rs. 12 per mensem. In Bikaner 
also, there is a'hian of the old type, scarcely uj> to modem requirements. 
Rarauli employs one of the school masters to visit the village schools 
twice a yeai’. A similar arrangement obtains in Jhalawai’. In Tonk, 
Dholpur, Shahpura, Bundi and smaller States, no provision i.s made for 
inspection. When these inadequate arrangements are compared with the 
full 'and systematic policy observed in British India, where below the 
Inspector are Assistant Inspectors, Deputy Insiiectors and Assistant Depu- 
ty Inspectors in charge of circles, districts and smaller sub-divisions, 
so that each school is frequently visited, and the Inspecting Officers have 
time to “ inspect, examine, advise, and report,” it will be manifest how 
very much remains to be done in Rajputann before the inspecting brancli 
of -the Educational System can be regarded as modeiutely efficient. In my 
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detailed reports 1 have called the attention of eacJi State to this point , 

and have offered suggestions. 

' ‘ ^ . ' 

*23. In British India, at the head of eachProvince, there is a Director 

of Public Instruction, \vho,‘eontrbls..and adniinis^ters the .whole machinery 
of education, whether it r^at^^^-Colleges and High Schools and their 
staffs, or to village schools and the various inspecting agencies. The system 
followed is such that every officer employed, from the highest Professor 
or Principal of a College to’ the humblest teacher in a Primary School," is’ 
under supervision; his work is watched and noted : approval and encourage- 
ment are given to the zealous, disapprobation and punishment to the 
incapable or slack. Consequently a very "high measure of efficiency may be 
said to be attained. But in Rajputanaj wherein the different Slates may 
be likened to the Districts of a’ Province, no such general supervision 
exists. ’V\^thout it, or some substitutejbr it, no system can be worked in 
a thoroughly satisfactory maimer ; and yet the conditions of Rajputana 
seem to preclude all possibility of such a Directing Agency being created. 
The States, perhaps naturally, are adverse to their independence of action 
being infringed upon, and regard any advance on the part of the Govern- 
ment with a jealous ej^e. The propriety of this attitude Government has 
admitted, and has declared the appointment of a European Inspector 
to be “an unwarrantable interference in their internal administration.” 
The problem, therefore, is how tu avoid offending the susceptibilities of the 
Durbars, and how at the same time to introduce some arrangement that 
may ensure the educational system of each State being permanently main- 
tained at a high level of efficiency. One anost useful means to this end 
is the instituthjn of the Middle Examination. I would suggest that a further 
possible solution might be found in the deputation every fifth year or so of 
an experienced Inspecting Officer from one of- the Educational Depart-- 
monts of British Injdia, whose duty it would be to make a tour through 
the Native States to inspect and report. The advice and suggestions that 
this officer would give would prove of great practical value : the knowledge 
that their work would be subject to independent expert review would act 
as an incentive to all teachers, inspectors, and authorities concerned with 
education ; while the fact that he would^in no particular dictate or try to 
press his views upon a Durbar against its will, that he would have nothing 
whatever to do with financial arrangements or the making of appointments, 
should remove all doubts and fears oti the part of the Darbars, and should 
lead them to accept his deputation, with grateful acquiescence. 

24 . It is difficult to exaggerate the stimulus that the Durbars and ■ 
the political officers can give to education by themselye^ evincing personal 
interest in it. I would point to the cases of Bikaner and Kotah as ex- 
amples of how far a Maharaja can by his own endeavour promote this 
important branch of administration. The Government • of India have 
recently drawn the attention of Political Officers nto the share they nmy 
usefully take in this great work ; and I would sugge^ ,|;liattn future" the 
encouragement of education should ho regarded as one of thqir most 
important duties, instead of the one that claims attention after. all other 
demands haye been satisfied. In England, in Gennany, in all the more 
enlightened States of Europe, the subject of the education of the mas?^ 
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has lono’ been recognised ns one of paramount importance. In British 
India considerable attention has been given to it in recent year.s. But in 
Bajputana, by the Chiefs and by the Political ofBcer.s alike, the subject 
lias hitherto received but scant consideration. 

25. Collegiate Edwalion.—T\\eto are in Bajputana 3 Colleges affilia- 
ted to the University of Allahabad. . The Jnswant College of Jodhpur is 
a small one, containing only 25 .students. The staff is very efficient, in 
this respect, as in the provision of laboratories and other desideraUofa 
Colle<re, the State showing much liberality ; and considering the small 
number of students, the success of the College, in passing since 1898, 11 
for the B.A. degree and 37 for the Intermediate Examination, has been 
creditable. But Collegiate education must for many years to come, in 
Jodhpur, be confined to very few, and if economy were the sole considera- 
tion, it is a question whether the few bos^s desirous of graduating should 
not receive stipends and attend some other College, the money tlius saved 
being expended more usefully on other branches of education. Other 
considerations, however, may weigh with the State authorities and make 
them reluctant to close this College. 

The Jaipur College, affiliated to the B.A. standard in 1868 and to the 
M.A. in 1900, is a most useful and flourishing institution. Staffed entirely 
by Indian Professors of higli .scholastic attainments, under a most capable 
Principal, Mr. Snnjiban Gnnguli, it is conducted according to the most 
approved modern methods, and has uniformly met with considerable suc- 
cess at the public examinations. During the last 5 years, 2 M. A.’s, 26 
B.A.’s, 56 Intermediates have parsed from this College : a very creditable 
performance for a College numbering some 75 students. Not oply-l^^is 
College the only one in Bajputana affiliated for the M. A. degreej’’ it is the 
only one in which a student can become a Bachelor of Soicnce. The Durbar 
have liberally provided the necossary funds. Gas and water m;c laid on ; 
and all facilities for the teaching of both physics and chemistry, theoreti- 
cally and practically, are sujjplicd. Tn this respect the notion of the Dur- 
bar has been marked by greotcr liberality thnn has been the case in the' 
Government College at Ajmer : and consc(|uontly at present the Jai|ijlir 
College must bo said to occupy the premier place among the Colleges 
of Bajputana. •• ,• , 

The Government College in Ajmer is in British territory, bub it has 
been such.a jwominent factor in the evolution of education in Bajputana 
hitherto, and it seems destined to play so iinportant a part in the education 
of the future, that my report would not bo complete without mention of 
it. Until 1896 it was a Secondary College teaching up to the .P.A. or 
lutcrmediatb Standard : in that year it became affiliated for tlie B. A. de- 
gree, and since then it has passed 43 B.A.’s, 95 Intermediates (during the 
last, five years 28 B. A.’s, 64 Intermediates), and it has now in its College 
Classes, 77 students. Attached to this College is a High School, from 
which ^during the last five years 78 boys have passed the Entrance and 
School'Final Examinations, It may be claimed that no College or High 
School connected with the Allahabad University has achieved much better 
results thnn these. This institution has in the past served an interesting 
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and useful purpose, in that, besides providing for the educational needs of 
Ajiner-Merwara.'it has served as a noodel to many of the Native States, 
many of theWiobls in which were established and promoted after corres- 
{Kindence witli and upon the advice^ of the -Principal. That Officer has 
also from time to time vi-^ited m^^J' of the States ; and upon his reports 
and suggestions .such sj^stems of Education as prevail have largely been 
based. Moreover, not a few .students from various schools of the Native 
States have come to this College to pursue their ‘studie-^ : there are at 
present 13 such students on the rolls. ‘ It is anticipated that if Govern 
,ment Avill regard this College with favour and will encourage its advance- 
ment, a wide field of fiitare usefulness opens out before it. For as edu- 
cation progresses in the Native States, and as students matriculate from 
their High Schools, they will in ever-increasing numbers gravitate natur- 
ally to this College,* as being the Central College of Rajputana: and in 
the years to come there is no* reason why this should not become one of 
the most important- Colleges in India. The hostelry affording accommo- 
dation for 24 boys, recently opened, has been readily taken advantage of ; 
and if Government would supply funds for the extension of the system 
five^times the number would immediately avail themselves of it. But, 
to enable this College to fulfil its natural destiny and to become this source 
of high advantage to Rajputana at large, it will be necessary that Govern- 
ment should take into very careful consideration the propriety of fostering 
and encour.iging it. It is not too much to say that the measure of 
“support it has up to now received from Government has been somewhat 
restricted. The emoluments of the Principal and of the Professors are 
small as compared with those of the staff of any other Government 
* in* India. This is the sole Government College that is not 

includea in '^the provisions of the Grfivernment Resolution on Education 
' of 1896 : it is, therefore extremely difficult to obtain Professors of the 
highest^ability, vand jnaipossible to long retain them : and the present 
l^riucipal, disheartened and disappointed at the lack of recognition of his 
efforts-and at the almost unvaried rejection of all 'his representations, is 
'ilow about 'to leave the appointment. It may be hoped that, after he 
ii^'i's’t^fjt* ‘T-il he..has contended and striven for may be granted, and this 
Collega*’aTid staff bo placed on an equality with -similar institutions 
u(}(^ pffi&rs if^’ivll other parts of India. Nor can the College be said to 
hrix*'©’,, receive.! * hitherto the cordial support of the Local Government. 
Yoiing men' on taking .their B.A. degree have not found. that to be in 
aiiy,s,cnso a passpbVt to Government patronagei The' Coin-inissioner of 
Ajii^-Merwara is also the Director of Public Instructioo'l and might 
oncoi^age^the cause of higher education very materially if he wore 
TO slioW preference to Graduates of this College in filling up local appoint- 
ments iq Ajmer-Me1:wara. The pi-esent Couimissionfer desires, I believe,] 
to do t|iis : but Ijithorto educational qualificatioi^h- have not received 
attention;* Graduates have generally found emplqj'm’ent elsewhere,- but 
ocal patronage has'been denied them. 

26. An imp(frtant matter is the enabling of this 'College Uo become 
affiliated t*) tho/. Univensity for the B.Sc. Dcgrbc; Hitherto a 
student has bedn'able, in science, to qualify in Physics 'Alone and obtain 
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Jiis degree ; but the Uaiversity has now declared that in future the Science 
course wilHnclude both Physics and Chemistry. Consequently, in the 
Ajmer College, where no provision is made for instiuction in Chemistry, 
instruction in Piiysics must cease; and the well-equipped Physics 
laboratory, with its expensive instruments and appliances, becomes 
useless. The College will sink to being meiely an Arts College: and 
.all students in Ajmer-Merwara, as well as in the Native States, who 
piefer the piaotical Science coujse to the more purely litprarj' and meta- 
physical one, will find themselves unable to gratify their desires, unless 
thev are willing and able to betake themselves to Coheges in other pro- 
vinces. The cx[iense involved is not a great one : and I therefore very 
strongly urge upon the Government the advisability of reconsidering 
tlieir decision and -..metioning the small necessary expenditure. 

27 / Fnn'ile Elncation is exti-emcly hiclcw.nd in R.ijputana. 

In J.iipur there are 9 schools with 6!).l naniL^'orlicjlcd. 

TBhaiatpur ... 3 ... ., I0.> 

,, Rikiiner ... I ... „ l‘>7 

,, I’ll.iipur .. 1 ... „ IS.l 

Ki'tiih ... 4 ... „ 111 ■ 

„ .lodlipur ... 1 ... 49 . 

„ .Ilml.iwar ... 1 ... „ 27 

„ Kar.uili ... 1 ... „ 12 

„ Tonk ... a ... ,, 75 (uicrcly leain passages of 

Uie Komn by hcni l), 

111 none of those School*, is Uieru any education of a high older 
imparted 1 did not have the oppovtnnity of visiting the scliools in 
Jaipur, but nmong*.t the others tho«eof J^ikniicr and Udaipur aio the only 
ones in which any tangible results are attained : and in tliein only some 
G or 7 girls re-ach a standard i.qual to thcXJ|>|icr Pi imaiy in boys’ schools'. 
.\t the same time these .sihools do Itach a nuinhor of girls a sufficient 
amount ot reading and writing to be of some practical benefit to them. 
Tn needle-work, too, they learn something. At present this is about all 
that can he said. "With very few exceptions the arithmetic learnt is 
so elementary as to he soon forgotten. The apathy and indifference 
to female education is widespread : the pnrdali system is strictly enforced 
through Rajputana among the classes who alone have any desire for 
education, and the custom qf early marriages prevails, necessitating the 
withdrawal of girls from school at the atje of 1 1 01 12. Rettcr results 
would assuicdly ensue on the appointment of a better cla^s of loacheis 
not obtainable. The ti allied women ( 10 m the few 
toining, schools 'in British India are not more lunnennis than what 
suffice for local demands. I can see no hopes of the gills of Rajputana 
ever becoming propei'ly educated until an improved sot of teachers be 
available, and this cannot be until and unlc'.s steps are taken to establish 
for the needs q^‘ Rajputana a Female Normal School similar to the schools 
that have been established for this purpose in v.aiious pai ts of Biitish India. 

3 would recommend this to the very eainest consideration of the Goi em- 
inent of India, for I feel confident that with the advancement of female 
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education a very great stimulus would be. given to ilxe spread of general 
education throughout the whole of Rajputana ; while, so long as the 
women remain steeped in ignorance, anj'^ real progress amongst the men 
must be partial and of slow growth. If Government would accept re- 
sponsibility for the rental of a suitable building and salary of a competent 
Head Mistress the Native States would readily contribute whatever else- 
might.be necessary for the establishment of a Female Normal SchooL 

2S. Nobles' Schools. — Of'thc Mayo College, Ajmer, it fjlls scarcely 
within the province of this Report to speak. Full and complete infor- 
mation regarding it is already with Government. I have only to call 
attention to .the various institutions that in a few of the States have 
arisen, serving partly '"as., leaders to that College and partly as local 
.schools for the sonf of the nobility and gentry who are unable to proceed 
to xVjiner Until recently nothing ,was done to promote the educational 
intere.sts of this class; conservative and pioud, tliej^ would not shore 
witli boys of a lower .class than themselves in the educational facilities 
tillered: thoj', the future landlords and rulers of the district, were 
growing Up uneducated, unfitted to play their p<jrt amid the changing 
conditions of-jnodern life. Certain Durhais, notably those of Bikaner 
.and Kotah, influenced no doubt by their own personal cxiierience uf the 
^[n 3 *o College, are striving to mould the present generation of thi.s class, 
10 educate them mentally, moratly, and phy.sicall.v, and fit them for 
tlieir responsible positions. Certain other Durbars, retaining old trudi- 
‘.tiyns and prejudices, are jealous of their great nobles, and S(.em fearful 
lest with modern education tliey should prove les^ amenable to control, and 
more inclined to assort tlieir independence. The Satdars and Jagirdars 
ihemselvo.s are also, in very manj' cases, roluct-int to allow their sons to 
leave their homas at an earlj’.age to participate in what appears to thorn 
lo bo a blessing of veiy dubious advantage : and it is with diflicultj^ that 
the Chief can ‘induce them to send their boys. 

At Bikaner the j\Iaharaja spares no expense and no pains to make his 
Noble.s’ School a success ; • started in 1893 with only 4 bo}^s it now educato.s 
7 C ymung R ujputs, and its future potentialities arc great. Since the Maha- 
raja took over .the reins of Government, two yeart, ago, he has thoroughly 
reorganised the school, increasing the slalF from 5 to 11, raising the 
expenditure from below Rs. 5,00.0 per annum to about Rs 8,000, and 
doing all lie can to prevail with the noblemen and gentry of his State to 
send their sons. The curriculun'i is that in u.se in the IMajm College, and 
aims at a standard approximating to the Middle Standard of Government 
Schools: special instruction is given in the highest cla^ in book-keeping, 
surveying and revenue .york, qualifying boy^s for prac’tical work and State 
omplojnnent. An excellent, boarding house is provjjrliid for;24 boys. 
For drill, gy^m nasties, riding, and ail games every provision is made in. 
tlic last Inter-School sports at Ajmer the toam^froin’ this school won 
the Football cup. Nothing is wanting to tho.^scheors >vcll-being that is 
in tlio power of the Maharaja to give. 

At Kotah there arc 42 boj-s in the Nobles’ School, ,'^29 of whom m-o 
boarders. Everything is done by the Maharao to promote its interests, 
but he finds itdifiicult lo attract a larger number. The expenditure is 
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over Ks. 9,000 per annum. Here the curriculum is, that of the Rajpulana 
Middle and the University Entrance Course, during the last G years 18 
having passed the former and 9 the latter. To enable boys to continue 
their studies and grad uate, the Durbar is willing to confer Scholarships : but 
hitherto no one has taken advantage of this liberality, immediate service 
being preferred. During the famine- of 1899, and^feubsequent illness 
and distress, this school declined: hence, at the present time there 
are only 15 boys in the first six classes. Full provision is made for 
the physical training of the boys, and Morris-tube target practice is 
arranged for. 

At Bharatpur the Nobles’ School is in its infancy. Opened in 
1902 as a branch of the Sadar High School, it was constituted a separatb 
school in 1903, and 67 names are now enrolled. Many of the bo 3 's are 
descendants of a former Mahamja, without lands and in exceedingly 
poor circumstances, but proud of their birth, and unwilling to receive 
education along with ordinaiy hoys. For the.so, education in this school 
will be the stepping stone to State service.' The curriculum is that of 
the Rajputana iliddlo Standard. Arrangements have been made for 
the erection of a commodious Boarding House that will accommodate 40. 
A gymnastic instructor is already entertained, and ample provision for 
recreation grounds and for athletics of all sorts is in contemplation. 

At Jaipur the Rajput School has not attained the high degree of 
efficiency that marks so many of the educational institutions of that 
State. The total expenditure on the School is about Rs. 3,000, and the 
number enrolled is but 18, Avith a daily attendance of 12. They are 
housed in no separate building, but are taught in rooms of the College. 
Jaipur, with its numerous nobles of various degrees, might prcbumubly, if 
the Darbar so desired, maintain a Nobles’ School of the very fir.st rank. 

w-'^daipur is another large and important State, with many Sardars 
belonging to it that might bo expected to maintain a tlouribhing Noblcb' 
SchoS : and the establishment of one is under' consideration. T believe 
the Maharana deems it fair that those who attend the school .should pay 
fues and in a largo measure support the school. J his practice njay proA e 
successful in Udaipur, and theoretically seems just and fair; but it differs 
from the practice observed in other States. 

In Jodhpur there Avas at one time a Nobles School, establi.shed in 
the time of tlii'- lute ISIaharaja, and receiving the special patronage of 
Maharaj Pratab Singh. But it Ins censed to exist. There is now a 
Boarding H^^sc for.Jpoor Rajputs, but for the sons of the Marwnr nobihty 
and; gentry there is nO proA'ision. ' 

Kafauli a.v.wery elementary Nobles’ School was staited in 
July,"‘J’903, but thcVc are only 29 names onrollod, and though they are 
called “ Jagirdars/V they appear to possess no landed property. 'Their 
claim to entrance ‘to such a school is that they are distantly related to 
the ruling family; and as such object to consorting Avith boys of a loAver 
class. The annual expenditure of Rs. 250 suffices for the present need*, 
of this school. 
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29. Most of the States maintain a certaiii number of boys at the 
!Mayo College, G9 in all : — 


Jaipur 

11 

Dungarpur 

3 

Alwar 

8 

Dliolpur ... 

2 

Ajmer 

8 

Sirohi 

2 

Jodhpur 

6 

■Udaipur ... 

1 

Tfbtah * 

5 

Bartabgarb 

1 

Bi^anCr 

5 

Karauli ... 

1 

Bh&atpur... 

Tonk 

5 

4 

Banswara... 

. 1 

Kishangnrli 
Jaisalm’ef ... 

. 3 

3 

' * Total... 

69 


30. \rhcse Noblu.s’ Schools, it is fair to expect, will prove in the- 
future of inestimable advantage to the class they aim at benefiting ; as 
local educatioimj,' institutions affording a sound training to the young 
gentlemen of each. State they will have an excellent use. But how far 
they will serve ns feeders to^ the Central Mayo College at Ajmer is a 
question o] 3 on to discussion. Those boys who arc well to-do, or who* 
occupy high position by reason of their birth and parentage will probably 
join tho College from their early boyhood, and will not attend the local 
Nobles’ School at all. But the number of such boys is limited, and of 
them many may prefer to avail iliemselves of an excellent school near 
their homo and relations, in thu capital city of their State, rather than 
go elsewhere and bo amid strange surroundings. If education in these 
local schools were confined to a comparatively low standard, and boys 
having reached that standard were then given scholarships and sent on. 
to the Mayo College to continue their studies to a higher standard, 
then these schools Avould servo as feeders to that College. But probably 
tho Durbars would not be content with so low a shaiulard for their schools; 
and possibly the Mayo College would not care about opening its doors 
indiscriminately to tho sons of all the lessor gentry. Then, again, if in 
the coui'.so of time these < schools attain to the .same standard as taught 
in tho Slayo College, tho fear arises le-t they should prove rivals rather 
than feeJer.s to that in.stituliou. This might be avoided by the Diploma 
issued b}' the !Mayo College becoming the aim of all these schools, after 
receiving which such boys as so do.siro might join the j\[ayo College for 
higher cojlogiato education. 


I have tho honotir to, be. 

Sir, 'p: 

Your most obedient^lf^’vnnt,'"^ 

F. L. 

Impcclor of Schools DcpuUiilip\t 

ItttjpxUantt. 
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F. L. REID, Esquihe, 

Inspectoh of Schools, 

{on special deputation in Rajputana.) 


The political AGENT, 

Eastern Rajputana States, 

Bharatpur. 

Bated Deoli, the 31st January 1905. 


^ honor to Bubmit a report upon education in the State of 

Piharatpiir, together with certain suggestions for its improvement, according to 
instructions received from the Government of India. Mj* time for inspection 
was necessarily somcwliat limited ; but from the schools that I visited and with 
the cheerful cooperation of all State ofHcials — for which I desire to express my 
cordial thanks — I have been able I think to'acquaint myself thoroughly with 
tl«c subject. 


2. For education the Budget provides Rb- 55,113 per annum. The 
r't}i(y schobls comprise ; — 

- r- 


1. The Sadar Ifigh ’School, costing 

• •• 

«tt I?©* 

9,967 

2. The Nobles’ A. V. Middle School 

• • • 


8,292 

3- The Yernacular Middle School 

• • • 

••• »l 

3,102 

4. The Sanscrit School 

• • » 

••• » 

1,.371 

5. The Girls’ School 

A 

t » • 

••• » 

600 

y'- 


n 

2.3,335 

District .Schools ... 

» • • 


2.5,37 8 

M f 

inspection 

• t • 

■*14 

“•/'a**' » 

5,400 

EB&rary, Milhcum ' ... 

t * • 

• •• 

1,000 





* 


Total • ... Rb- 

55,11.3 




.3. The Sadar Rfiifh School, with 166, the Nobles' i5i’^Vp?>t'’ith 67, the T’cr- 
nacular School with ^53 and the5fl?wcr/t School A?ith 31 studoiits — 727 in {ill — 
;irc accommodated i^'onc^buiUling under one roof. rhd..»ppc-«* storey’^.jBjoccli- 
pied by the two firs^inanicd, the Nobles’ School being in 2 roSbs jvnd$tjf8<83igh 
Scliool in tlic 2 otlj^i* rooms and the open verandah ; 8 passes feit iri- 
this verandah, whif|^ 3 classes sit below. The large mnjorhy oFthtf|^ernaculirp 
School sit in the v^atidah or out in the open. The inconvenience ^d discom< 
fort at all seasons'o'f the year is extreme. Soon the Noblps’ Sch^l will be 
transferred elsewhere, but this Avill only slightly improve tnatters. The build- . 
ing as it is would suffice for the Vernacular and the Sanscrit schools, But'i 
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provision oE separate accommodation for tlie High School is very imperative ; 
and in selecting a site I would suggest that the proximity of recreation grounds 
should be a poTnt to be considered. The present building is in the heart of 
the City, and to play at any game the boys have to go a long distance off. 

4. Formerly the High School, the Vernacular and the Sanscrit were 
under one management, a task beyond the powers of any individual man. 
They are now separate, each under its own head nnlfeter ; and already the 
improvement expected from the change'is making itself manifest. ,, Xow wliat 
is uro-ently necessary is to take steps to secure an efficient staff ; and as the 
entire working of a school depends largely on the personality .uid energy of 
the Head Master it becomes imperative to secure the best ])ossible man for this 
position. The present officiating Head Master, Jawala Persliad B. A. will do 
very well ns Second Master, but he is distinctly not the man to continue ns 
Head. The present Second Master, Ganga Shankar, though note Graduate, is 
a teacher of long experience and a competent man. Below him I would insist 
on the importance of immediately introducing a Graduate. The class that 
furnishes candidates for the Rajputana Middle Examination contains only a 
boys and they are not receiving the quality of teaching that will enable them 
to compete successfully with other schools. It is largel)' upon the success of 
boys at this examination and at the Entrance that the merits of the school must 
be gauged : last year but one boy appeared at the Middle Examination. There- 
fore the importance of a Graduate or at least an Undergraduate for the VIl*** 
standard, preliminary to the Middle class is great. Sarju Pershad has served 
many years and might now draw Hs- 40, the full pay of his post : but gene- 
rally speaking undergraduates should occupy tlie junior teachershii)s. The 
school requires the full complement of 8 English -teachers. 


The present staff consists of 

; — 



Head Master 



100-20 B. A. ' 

2nd „ 

* * *« 


60 F. A. 

3rd „ 

• • • 


50 

4th „ 

• • • 


35 

5 th „ 

• 


32 

6 th „ 

• • • 


3.> 

7th „ 



20* 

Still II ^ 1 • 

Writing,, 


j- at present unfilled. 

1st Pandit 

• • • 


30 B. A. 

2nd „ 

••• 


15 

1st Moulvi 

• • « 


50 , 

2nd „ 

• • • 


12 

3rd „ 

• •• 


10 

Drawing Master 

••• 


26-35 

Gymnastic Instructor 



25 


The Allahabad system allows boys to take up the School Final as 
an alternative to the Entrance Examination, and for it Drawing is prescribed. 
But as at present this School has only 16 boys in its firsj; 3 classes it will for 
some time to come be as well to work for the Entrance ''Examination only, 
llhis will save 26 per mensem now expended on a Drawing Master, a sura 
that might with advantage be added to the Scholarship Fund. 
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7. The classes generally are.^Veak when compared with classes in Schools 
that have long been properly organized : the junior classes demand the utmost 
Care, especially in arithmetic and translation into English : this latter subject 
has to be taught on proper methods from the earliest stages, and the teachers 
require attentive supervision therein. In History too the school is backward, 
T would 'strongly recommend that as the Rajputana Middle Examination has 
been accepted as a testjpf merit the curriculum observed in Ajmer should be 
strictly followed throughout the school. 

jk » > 

8. When once the Staff and the methods of teaching are rendered 
thoroughly efficient and bo 3 's are ench'j'car being successfuly passed for the 
Rajputana Middle and the Allhhabad Entrance Examinations, the State autho- 
thoritics would be materially .stimulating the cause of education if they w'ere 
to extend their system of scholarships. For many years to came it will be 
unnecessary for the State to found a local college. Agra is close and Ajmer not 
far distant, and the bestowal of scholarships on selected students to enable 
them to take their R. A. degree at either of these colleges will be a preferable 
system. I would also venture to. impress upon the authorities the wisdom of 
encouraging education and the sut)ply of educated men by preferring for all 
State appointments youths who have attained a certain educational standard 
and who have received their education in the local schools. This would ulti- 
mately prove to the advantage of the State as well ns to that of the youth of 
Bharatpur. . 

’ 9. The Nobles' Scliool was opened in 1903 ns a branch of the Sndar High 

School, and was in 1903 constituted a separate school teaching up to the VIIP^ 
Standard, that of the Rajputana xV.V. Middle Examination. At present no 
hoys have reached either Standard VII or VIII, and the 67 boys are thus distri- 
buted ; — / 


Preparatory A 

• •• 

• t • 

• •• •••A-rf 

„ B. 

« • • 



Standard I 

• •• 

• •• 

• «* •••ICI 

» H 

• •• 

• • • 


„ HI • 

• • • 


V 

• • • • • » o 

» \y • 


• e » 

■ • • • • » si 


• • • 

• • • 

• •• ••• 

l VI 


• • • 

0 

• • • • • • w 




- 

it 

« 

^ • 

67 

Head Master 

• f • 

• • • 

... ... 60 

3nd „ 



••• ••• 

3rd 

• f 

» » • 

» « 

« t « 

9*1 

••• ••>*/ 

4 th „ 

• • « 

*« • 

••• lo 

Urdu j 

• •• 

• • • 

... 20 

Hindi / 

• • • 


... ....‘20 

Gymnastic 

* • « 

« • • 

... ..<:>/ ’20 

Scholarships 


• .» * 

•«« iV«» 2X)0 

Menials 

• « • 

• • • 

••• IS 

Sundries *<•' 



• ••• 

Total He ... 
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10. The boys in this school are decendants o£ former Rajas, and the 
sons of the nobility and higher gentry of liharatpiir. Most of them are of very 
limited means, and require assistance from the State. Tliey are adverse to 
associating with boys of an inferior class, and to joining the High School. 
So with great generosity the State has established this special school, grants 
40 scholarships of Rs. 5 each, and has sent 4 boys to the Mayo College, Ajmer 
with stipends of Rs 40 per mensem each. A site has been seclected and the 
foundation stone has been laid for a special School building, while Boarding 
accommodation has been provided for 40 boys. The Head Master, Ladli Per- 
bhad has effected considerable improvement during the last year, and has orga- 
nized the classes on a proper system : fair progress is being made, but with 
his limited stuff he has found it hard to arrange for the proper instruction of 
all and this difiiculty will be intensified as Standards YII and VIII become 
filled. Two extra teachers on Rs. 12 and Rs. 10 will become necessar}', I 
might mention that in the very similar Nobles' School in Biknnir the staff which 
here costs Rs. 200, is paid Rs. 435 per mensem which includes teachers in Book- 
Keeping and in Revenue and Survey. Great liberality is shown by the Bharat- 
pur State in another direction : not only is provision made for boarding 40 
boys, but Rs. 200 are spent on scholarships. In Bikaner boarding accommo- 
dation is provided for only 24, and no scholarships are given. 

11. The Superintendency of the Boarding House is a position of great 
responsibility, claiming the whole time and attention of the incumbent. Ladli 
Pershad, the Head Master seems to be the most suitable man for this post : lie 
has had experience of similar work while in Bikanir ; I would suggest that for 
this extra work and responsibility he should receive an extra allowance of at 
least Rs. 20 per mensem ; while the Second Master who will assist him in the 
huper vision and tuition of the boys after school-hours might receive Rs. 10 
]ier mensem. The Gymnastic Instructor, Hari Ram, is a good athlete and 
competent to direct the various games : for this he is paid Rs. 20 per mensem 
but as he was recently drawing considerably higher pay elsewhere he will not 
rest content with this ; and as he is an experienced teacher I would recommend 
him being appointed to the 4th Mastership on Rs. 15 in addition to his 
Gymnastic work. 

12. Before long this school will reach the Jliddle stage, and the question 
will arise of how best to provide for higher education. To elevate it to the 
position of a High School or even to the standard represented by the diploma 
examination of the Mayo College would necessitate a largely’ increased expen- 
diture, and in 'the nature of things it is only a few boys who would reach the 
higher classes. It would therefore, I suggest, be wise to draft such boys as de- 
sire higher education off to schools elsewhere with scholarships, enabling many 
to pass the -Entrance and a selected few to continue into the Graduate stage. 
Having attained that, there would I presume be little difiicalty’ in providing 
them with suitable employment in the State. 

TAe Tahsili or Middle Vernacidar School suffers, as I already pointed 
out. from overcrowding ; and most of its classes have no proper accommoda- 
tion of arty’ sort, having to be held out in the open. Since this school was 
separated from the High School in 1903, its numbers have risen from 329 to 
460, while the average daily attendance has Increased froin~-188 to 300. This 
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is altribu table to improved management and sujiervision and Snnder Lai the 
Head Master is to be congratulated. He not only ■works well himselE but he 
manages to make his nssistonts work well also ; and the consequence is the 
school is in a verj- excellent condition. Nearly everything depends on the 
Head Master. The aim of this school is to pass boys for the Vernacular Final 
ICxamination. In all the years of the school's existence previous to last year 
only 12 l) 03 's passed this examination: last 3 'enr 4 succeeded : at least an 
equal number should succeed this 3 'ear ; and next and ensuing years it should 
largely increase. Hfuch of the success of this school will depend on the 
measure of patronage pas.scd students receive from the State ; as knowing both 
Hindi and Urdu those who pass would prove useful in various offices and posi- 
tions. A selected few might attend a Normal School and become Village 
School teachers. 


The existing staff consists of : — 

... .SO 
... 17-20 
... 15 
... 12 
... 10 each 
... 8 „ 
... .SO 

189 

The daises arc thus arranged : — 


Jlc-ad Master 
2 nd „ 

3rd ... . 

4 th ... . 

5rh, 6 th, 7th 8 th, 9th Master 
10 th, 11 th, 12 th, l.Sth „ 
Moulvi 


Class 

VI ... 

• •• 

» 

V ... 

• • • 

11 

IV ... 

• •• 

19 

HI ... 

• • • 

11 

II ... 

• « * 

11 

1 



Preparatory 


... S Final Vernacular, 

... M 

... 36 Upper Priniar}’. 
... 42 

... 67 Lower Primar}*. 

... 99 „ 

... 197 


463 The number is still 
disproportionatel 3 ' 
large in the lower 
divisions, but is 
•• less so than it was 
last A’oar, 

1 4. The Head Master is a young and energetic man, thprouglily com- 
petent. He has been serving now for 20 years, and as Head of so large a 
school he deserves, I suggest, pay of Rs. 40 per mensem with hope.s of future 
advancement. The 2nd teacher, from the Agra Normal School,’ in his 8 th year 
of service, deserves pay of Rs. 20 rising to 2,5. The 3rd teacher, rcBponsiblc 
for the Upper Primar 3 ’ section, might be graded in Us. 15 to 20 and itS? 4th 
in R.s, 12 to 15. An additional man of Rs. 10 per mensem will be required, ns 
Class TI must now be sjdit up into two sections, being larger tbanJ’what one 
man onji manage. These additions anmunt to only Rs. 3.1 per mensem and 
Avould mafprially benefit Ibis ver.v promising Institution. 
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15. I congratulate the State on possessing this excellent school. But 

it does not strike°me as entirely satisfactory that from the large number joining 
it so few are attracted to the Anglo-Vernacular one. Perliaps as the i)reBtigc 
of this latter improves it will become more popular. ^ 

16. The gymnastic training of the boys is cared for : a teacher is en- 

tertained, and at the Rajputana Inter-school Sports the boys from liliarntpur 
distinguish themselves. It is to be regretted, however, that the playing fields 
are so far off : some hundred boys play cricket and other games there, but the 
large majority find them too far distant. If a new building coYild be erected 
for the High School in closer proximity to the Victoria Park it would be.a 
good thing. . 

17. The Sanscrit school has 35 pupils, all Brahmins njualifying for 
their priestly functions : the standard nominally aimed at is the Pratjag and 
the Bisharada of the Punjab University. The staff ^f 3 Pandits on Rs. 80 is a, 
liberal one for so few boys, and ever}' year there should, be successful results 
at these examinations : but successes are few and, far between. The State 
authorities should insist on better value for the mouey they spend. 

/ • ' 

'18. Girls' Schools have recently been opened in Bharatpur City and in 

two other towns, Deeg and Weir : some 50 girls attend the first-named, 
28 and 24 the others. The Lower Primary standard is all that is aimed at, 
and the large majority of the children are in the preparatory section. Some 
small amount of needlework is taught. The Darbar is anxious to encourage 
these schools ; but is confronted with the apparently insuperable difficulty of 
securing efficient women- teachers : with the advent of such, more may be done; 
at present a beginning has been made and no more can be said. 

19. In the District there are : — 

1 Anglo-Vernacular Middle School at Deeg. 

14 Town or Tehsili Schools, teaching up to the Vernacular Final 
standard. In 5 of these there is an elementary 3 years’ 
course in English, 

8 Upper Primary Schools. 

67 Lower Primary. 

2 Girls’ Schools. 

The cost of these schools, together with Be- 5,400 spent on Inspection, 
amounts to Be- 25,378. Counting the Anglo- Vernacular school and the 14 
Tahsili ones twice, according to the manner followed in the Government 
reports, ns including also Primary Schools the total schools in the District 
amount to 107. There are 1397 villages; so the proportion of Schools to 
villages, which in the United Provinces is I in every 14 or 15, is in Bharatpur 
1 in every 12. Out of a population of 6,26,665, 4,372 receive education; 
1 in every 141 as compared with I in every 105 in the U. P. In the Educa- 
tional Policy of the Government of India 15 per cent of the population is 
declared to be of ^a School going age ; so it is evident that though much is 
being done much yet remains to be done. 
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20. The Angh-Vernacidar School at Peeg has only recently been 
separated from the purely Vernacular one, and the numbers have within two 
years inctcased from 26 to 62. It is located in the same building as the Ver- 
nacular school, and yet notwithstanding this scarce a single boy from this latter 
has joined it : this seems to indicate that in the opinion of the inhabitants of c 
Deeg, it has not,yet justified its existence but as matters improve and the 
school gains ’affeputation for efficfency many boys having passed through the 
elementar}' co’urse of Vernaciilap .should commence to learn English. At 
present the school is far 'from satisfactory : throughout in all classes and in all 
hubjecls tlie si^s of poor .teaching and perfunctory supervision are clearly 
manifest. A /.calous Head ‘blaster and a good stall of teachers is of primary 
importance. Mohamed All Jaifari, M. A. well educated and intelligent is use- 
less as a Head Master, and I strongly urge his supersession. The second 
teachers 'shotlld teceivc at lellst Be- 40 per mensem and should be a Graduate 
or at least an undergraduate "of 'some experience; and the pay of the 3rd 
teacher might well be rai8cd‘from'“-ll9-'’'l5 to 20. With 4 English teachers, 
all working well this School- should soon prove a success. This year there are 
10 students in iUv'Middlc cTdiBS, but it is- improbable that more than 2 will pass 
the Rajputana ‘Middle Ekatnination, ‘which is the best public test of the 
merits of such a school. Boys w’ho do pass may receive State scholarships 
enabling them to attend the Bharatpur High School and matriculate therefrom. 

21.... Accommodation : this School and the Vernacular one are both housed 
in the same building .whiqh has no doors or partition walls ; consequently the 
noise is great : there is overcrowding also. But in many respects the building 
is a suitabic.puc, and if the commodious Tehkhnna were utilised it would prove 
an excellent ouc. , 

22. The cnconrngcmcut of gaine.s and gyinnastic.s is not neglected; 
hut much more might well bo done. 

23. Besides in this Deeg A. V. School, provision is made for a 3 
years’ course of study in English in 5 of the 14 Tahsili or Town Schools; 
this system' ha% only recently been introduced and 88 boys have commenced 
to learn English. In the Vcrnacnlar they all .aim at the Vernacular Middle 
or Final standard'at wliich examination, this last year 33 candidates from these 
schools appeared. During the five years 1898-1902 no more than 23 boys in 
the Bhnratpui’ State passed tliis examination. Last year 10 passed (4 from the 
city School); and hcnceforw.ard improved results are confidently anticipated. 
'L’he grc4»t difficulty connected with these schools is tljc procuring of efficient 
teachers. The Head Master of a Talisili School ouglit invariably to have received 
a training in some Normal Scliool; but in adjacent Bntish districts that have 
Normal Schools the demand Is ever greater than the supply. Tlie only remedv 
f-cems to be for Rajpuhina to have such a school of its own, located in a central 
jiosition such as Ajmer, whore Bharatpur and other States might send bovs 
who have pa.ssod their Vernacular Final E-xaminatiou, have been trained as 
teachers, and then ntiliso tlteir services in thc.se State Schools. I'enchcrs in 
charge of Tahsili schools receive ns a rule up to Bh 15; trained jnon svould not 
be too highly paid if they received salaries ranging from lU 15 to 20 with c\.tra 
a]lowtmcc.s for specially large charge.^ such as that of the city school. 
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24. 0£ the 75 Villnge scIjooIs 8 teach np to the Upper Primary Stand- 
ard 67 to the Lower. At present some of the teachers in charge have jiassed 
the Vernacular Final standard but many have not, and many are old or elderly 
men on Rs. 6 or so per month whose ideas of what a school sliould be are 
not high. Recently the teaching of both Urdu and Hindi has been enforced in 
all these schools. While some of these schools afford an excellent elementary 
education, in the majority the faults of slack untrained teaching are evident. 
Here, as is the case with the Tnhsili schools, the great need is improved 
teachers: also, and perhaps more important still, very careful inspection. 
Every school should be inspected at least 6 times a year, and it should be the 
Inspector’s duty not only to examine the boys but to instruct the teachers. 
In all British districts great importance is attached to this matter of Inspection, 
the District Inspector or his Assistant being expected to visit some schools once 
a week for some weeks, and sometimes to spend 3 or 4 consecutive days in a 
school. I would also recommend that the overlooking of the schools and the 
encouragement of education among the villages should be recognised as a chief 
portion of the duties of the Tehsildar and other district authorities. 

So. Amongst the senior boys attending the Vernacular Tahsili schools 
scholarships are apportioned to the value of Rs. 120 per mensem. This is 
liberal and ought to act as an incentive to education. 

26. Sc/wol Buildings can scarcely ns yet, be said to exist. In the case 
of the Tahsili schools a more or less commodious and suitable building in the 
villages is generally secured, but very seldom are the compound and surround- 
ing laud so arranged ns to add to the convenience, well being, or pleasure of 
the boys. In many cases at a small expenditure land might be cleared and 
enclosed, and the school made more sanitary, more convenient, and more' 
attractive. In the case of the Primary Schools the most casual .accommodation 
suffices ; a disused temple, a dilapidated room of some ruined house, a shed, 
or even the shade of a tree. The Darbar is, I understand, alive to the impor- 
tance of improving matters. On this point the Education Commission of 
1882 reports “ the tendency is to bnild more expensive houses than are really 
required” and draws attention to the standard plan .adopted in the Central 
Provinces where a tiled biVdding built of brick and lime, for 6o pupils, costs 
Rs. 600 : in the Punjab and the United Provinces the average cost is still less, 
approximating to Rs. 360. 

27. In conclusion, I beg to bring to vour notice the good work that has 
been done by the Inspector Udey Ram, M. A. and to recommend him for pro- 
motion. The difficulties in his way are numerous ; but he is a tactful con- 
scientious man and has during the last two years ably superintended the edu- 
cation of the State. Under him I feel sure that my suggestions if the State 
sees fit to approve of any of them will have every chance of bearing fruit. 
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APPENDIX II. 


F. L. RETD, EsQt'iiii;, 

Insi'i;ctoii ok Sohools, 

' (on spevial dcpufaiion in Hajputaua). 


To 


Tin; POLITICAL AGENT. 


liiKAxr.n. 

Dated Jaipur, the 20th February 1905. 


SiH, . . ^ 

• Tn nceor<liuicc with iiifetniction.s from the Govermneiit of Iiulin, I lately 
visited Hiknncr (in January IflOo) and enquired into the cdnc.ationnl condition 
of the State. ^ T now have the honor to submit my report thereon and to oli'er 
a few. SiUffjie'-lions. 


2 The total expenditure on Education is Rs. 29,S*I1 which includes 
Rs. 2, -160 spent on livc4)oys attend in" the Mayo Colle"e. Ajmer. His Highness 
the Maharaja is per-sonally fully alive to the advant-ages of education and is 
' keenly desirous of alfording them to his people when and where possible. 
Since he took over the reins of Government the progress maile in the City 
schools has liecn eonspienous,, and efforts arc being made to gr.adtuilly spread 
■ education more widely through the chief towns and villages. 


3. In the City there are the 

(1) Da rbar High School. 

(11) Nobles’ School. 

(Ill) Lady Elgin’s Girls’ School. 


T. The Darbar Ifiyh 5ichool is a flonrisliitig institution, well organi.scd, 
with an ellicient staff of teachers. Examination of the classes shows very 
creditable results. Considerable advance has been made since I visited the 
M'hool in 1S08 ; during the last four years out of 13 condidates for tnntricnla- 
tion 11 have passed, whilst in 6 years 25 out of 28 have successfully passed 
the Middle Examination. These results .show' rt high percentage of successes, 
ami tc‘-tify to the diligence and ability of the leaching Staff; but they arc poor 
in number wdicti the size and importance of Bikaner is considered. 


That the de.sirc for higher education is a.s yet very small is proved by the 
size of the np|ier classes as comjinred to the lower: clnssc.s T to X ( Jilntrnncc) con- 
tain re.sppctively .82, 47, 20, 2.3, 11,0, 6, 6, 6, 5: there arc also 54 in the prepara- 
tory cla.ssc.s wljcre one Vernacular alone is taught ; 272 in all. The large majority 
of boys, it will be seen, are withdrawn after having completed a very elementary 
cotjr.so. Tlii.s defect can best be co’inbatcd by time, with the gradual evolution 
in Bikaner of a higher .standard of eivili.sed life. At present the State offers 
every facility and does its utmost to attract students, It i,s the ajiathy and 
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indifEerciiceoE llie people tliiit ]»revcnts the^e fiieilltic^ bein«r full) utilised. The 
only suggestions I c.in offer are (1) snmll scholarships might he offered to 
boys who pass the Middle E.Yamiiintiou to induce a larger nuinl)er to prolonn 
their education to the Entrance Standard. Then selected boys might be 
eticouraged uith higher scholarships to graduate at Ajmer or .some other 
collen-e. Gradually this liberality would react on tbe State to its great advantage 
by furnishing it with a more highly eilueated class of officials than it can readily ' 
secure at present. Small State appointments are now obtainable by boys, 
possessing a very slender stock of knowledge, who prefer present small certain- 
ties rather than to proceed witli their studies in the hope of higher future pos- 
sibilities. I would therefore suggest (2) that the passing of a certain cdiica- 
tioii stsnidard be regarded as a coucUtiouof employment in all posts of a certain 
alue. 

The staff is efficient, com])rising 3 Gradnates in the higher appointments 
and well-paid useful men in the junior. In Mr. Riistomjee M. A. the State has 
secured a thoroughly competent Head Master, of high ability and conscientious 
energy. It is upon the Head Master that the well-being of a school almost 
entirely depends, if he be slack the whole work of the school is slack: if he show 
himself zealous and enthusiastic, a like spirit permeates the whole institution. 

I would therefore suggest that it would be in the interests of the school if the 
State would grant him such pay as would secure his services permanently. 

When I visited this school in 1898 I found Urdu studied to the almost 
entire exclusion of Hindi which in a Hindu State seemed prima facie imnatuial. 

Now the use of Hindi has been extended through the various State Depai't‘ 
ments, and fully half the boys select this language as their Vernacular. No bo} s 
study both Vernaculars. But as the curricnium for the Rajputana Jliddle Exa- 
mination includes both-one in a less degree than tbe other-steps should be taken 
here as elsewhere to qualify boys in both languages for this Examination. The 
importance of boy'' presenting themselves at this Examination I consider very 
great : in Bikaner no more than in other Kaipntana States is there adequate 
})rovision for thorough expert Inspection: therefore without this Examination 
there is no means whereljy a school’.s efficiency can be tested until the advanced 
stage of the Entrance Standard be reached. Attached to the High School and 
under the same munagement arc : — 

(a) A Hindi Book-keeping class where 23 boss learn tbe work of 
acconiitnuts. 

(i) A Police training class of o boys. 

(f) A Patwari class of 15. 

(d) A Banika school, in which some 2.50 boys are taught mental 
arithinctic of advanced character, and nothing else, in the 
manner peculiar to the Marwaris of Bikaner. Children of between 
B and 11 attain the most surprising facility in rapidly and correctly 
calculating most difficult problems connected with Exchange, 
Profit and Lo'-s, and all to do with commercial and busiiic-s 
transsactioiis. riuts trained thc'-e boys spread over all India and 
readily sei’ine (’iiiploymcnt as bi’oker'i and commercial agent'-, 
bc-ides becoming principals tliemselvc'.. All these schools 
and dcpai ttnents arc uuder the management of the Head Ma'-tcr 
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of the High School and are located in the same range of buildings. 

• Tlie result is considerable over-crowding and innch noise. 

It is intended to erect a new bclioul outside the city, and wdien 
tlii.s is provided the Slate will have done all that could possibly 
!)(' e\'[>ecl«d of it : it will be lor the citizens to avail tliein&eNes 
of the State’s wise liberjility. 

ir. Tlie i^'ohles' School is a most promising Institution wdiich ow'os its 
prostnt excellent condition to the keen interest taken in it by His Highness 
flic Maharaja. A*- its name indicates it is for the sons of the nobility and higher 
landed gentry of tlie State, a very conservative class, not at all anxious of 
themselves to send their sonsawav from their homes for instruction or to advance 
witli modern ideas. In 18‘JS this school opened with 4 boys ; now, twelve 
vears. later, it has 7 G. This fact alone proves what progress the school has 
made. In future when the difficulties of recruitment become less this school 
should achieve results of enormous advantage both to the class sought to 
benelit and to the State. I visited the school in 181)8 and now can testify to 
the great advance made though owing to irregularity of attendance and to 
lateness in returning from the holiditys thei'c Ls still rooni for further impro\ e- 
meuL in the quality of the school work, ihvo jears .ago the Maharaja thorough- 
ly reorganised it, Increasing the stiifE from 5 to 11 teachers, raising the 
expenditure from less than Us. o,000 to about Rs. 8,000 per aimura and doing 
all lie could to fender it efficient and attractive. The Head Master is a compe- 
tent Graduate on Rs. 14.5 a mouth and his next assistant is also a Graduate. 
The curriculum followed is tliat drawn up for the use of the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, thougii as yet the full cour.se there taught is not Iicrc adopted : at 
|)reseiic the standard re.ached repre.sents one about two years below the Diploma 
ICxamtuatioii of that College, and approaching that oE the R.ajputiuni Middle 
ICxaminatiou held amuially in Ajmer for ordinary schools. In the Mayo 
College there is no Examination analogous to this Iliijputann Middle, one that 
these Nobloo’ Schools might appcjir at ; consequently Uierc is no mcjins of 
jjdblicly testing their eflicicucy and ooinpariiig them w’ith each other. Such a 
test promotes a hc.aUhy rivalry and keep.s teacher.s up to the mark : in the 
absence of one, and without a thoroughly reliable system of Inspection, teachers 
arc apt to become slack. The work done in the school is of fair quality, but 
admits 6f improvement : neither in Arithmetic nor in Tran-slation from Verna- 
cular into Eiiglisli do the clas&c.s reach the desired standard ; tlie.'-o .arc important 
subjects upon wdiich too groat care cannot be bestowed. It would bo well, in 
tlie near future, not to rest satisfied with anything less than the Mayo College 
Diploma Examination as the aim tow'nrds whicli the efforts of this school should 
be directed : the existing staff would require very slight strengthening, if any, 
to effect this ; while the State would reap the advantage of a more highly 
educated class of officials. To qualify hov.s for olficial work, arrangements are 
made for teaching them Hook- keeping, Surveying and Revenue Work and 
all boys are instructed in both Vernaculars. 

f 

Attached to (he Scliool is a Boarding House wdicrc 24 hoys are nccotninn- 
daled and entirely maintained by the State: moreover U.s, ,50 per mcn.scm are 
distributed as scholarships, 5uul each boy in the school is presented w'ith, a 
unitorm and a winter suit. Plans are being prepared for a more cajiacious 
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srbool-biiildiiig- tbc cnwiiraprcniont of ]>h 3 >ic‘!il oxorci-^o snitl aihlptic 

{riiine:. the State makes most liberal provisioii : ample »roiin»ls arc laid out f.,,- 
cricket, footbtiU and tennis : there is a racket court : gymna'.tics- and drill 
form part of the daily course : even riding hoises are provided lor those ^v■llo 

have none of their owti. 

/ III. The tr/r/i’ School, associated nith Lady Elgin’s name, and insti- 
tuted in 1898 is doing good work ; it seems fairh* ]»opuliir and._ has.;icl)ie\ed 
a success greater than most siieh schools in llnjpiitana. The average daily 
attendance of 147 enrolled is 97 : the customs of Ijhe country i-ender it iiu- 
possible to enforce greater regularity. Few girls remain aficr. the age of 12 
and the hirge majority (101) are in the lowest class The AritlmietiC of the 
school should be jjaid more attention to but in other respects ^tlie cilucatiou 
imparted to those who fill the higher classes is of a solid and practic.i1 nature. 
The Head Mistress is not liighly educated, but she is rcspectnlilc mid ex- 
perienced : she is supported by three assistants. The selfodl ha'i under her 
fostering care now reached a stage when it would be wise to obtain, if possible, 
a woman of higher attainments who might raise the. .standard and effect further 
iiiijirovement. 

As regards San^o'il education, besides what is taught in tlie High 
School, there are .3 schools in the City and 6 in the District, supported priv.itely, 
whore Brahman lioys qualify themseU’cs for their sacerdotal functions, 

4. Banika Scliool- and Village education. A very interesting feature of 
Bikaner are the Banika schools W’hich prevail throughout tlie State : tliei’e are 
some 40 of them in the capital privately sapjTorted; 703 boys are found in those 
attached to the State Tillage schools and tliey are established also in almost 
eierv village of a respectable si^e. Beyond a very thorough training in tlie 
mental Aritimietic useful for banking and trading purposes these schools teach 
iiotlihig : other education is regarded as useless and imnecessmy ; even elemen- 
tary Hindi, reading and writing, is disregax’dod. There are no Pathsimlas or 
indigenous scliool s as are found generally' elsewhere, no schools arc maintained 
in any jagir village and beyond the 13 schools maintained by the State in certain 
of the larger towns and villages Tillage Education does not exist. Other coii- 
clitioiis too militate against tlie .spread of education through Bikaner. The 
population is largely an agricultural and pastoral one. most of the villages lieing 
iiiliiihitctl entirely by .lets; the distances between villages are very great, so 
that one school can rarely' serve more than one village : the people are poor, 
and seasons of scarcity' the ride rather than the exception, involving constant 
migrations and fiuctnatioiis, and the villages as a rnle 'ire very small. There 
arc however 9 towns and 3fi villages with over 1,000 inhabitants each. In all 
these towns there are schools of some sort. Altogether there are 13 District 

O 

schools affording education, other than Ikanika, to 620 : 11 of these tench not 
higher than the Upper Primary standard, without History or Euclid. 2 are only 
Lower Primary'. In 3 of these towns the teaching of elementarv English has 
recently been introduced, the idtimate aim being to raise them to the Middle 
Standard. In Churn also a local Banker has bequeathed -Rtv 73,000 for an Anglo- 
^ ernacular. School. The State expenditure upon village schools* is Be- 6,ti7.’i. 
L mined teachers are hard to find ; but Bikaner has secured 9 wlio have passed 
through a Normal School and 6 who have passed the Yernacul.sr Final. > 
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5. Upon the Tyhole therefore Primary and Village Education in Bikaner 
cannot be regarded as in a forward state. Considering the money spent and 
the qualifications of the teachers the standard should be higher ; the Vernacu- 
lar Final should in all the towns and larger villages be aimed at, whilst 
notwithstanding the adverse conditions peculiar to this State a larger number 
of Lower Primary might, I suggest, be experimentally established. It should 
be recognised as a chief duty of Nazims and all village authorities to encourage 
attendance at these schools. But above all constant supervision by a competent 
Inspector is most necessary. Every school should be thoroughly inspected 
and the work of the teachers rigidly supervised four times, at least, every year. 
The existing Inspector on Rs- 50, of the “ old school," is not equal to modern 
requirements ; and I believe the Maharaja is quite alive to the paramount 
necessity of obtaining a man for this work possessing the requisite qualifications. 

Before closing my report I wish to express my thanks for the kindness 
and assistance received both from j'ourself and from H. H. the Maharajah 
during the da 3'8 I was employed on my Inspection in the Bikaner State. 
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Bundi. 


Fkom 

F. L. RElDj Esquire, 

Inspector of Schools, 

(on special ihputaiion in Rajputana.) 


To 

Tun POLITICAL AGENT, 

Ilaraoti and 

Tonh 

Dated Ajmcr^ the DJth Mareh 1905. 

Sin, 

In ftccorfliiuce with instructions from the Government of India, I have re- 
cently visited Iliindi, and now have to honor to submit my report on education 
in that State and to offer a few suggestions. 

2, "With tlie exception of an Anglo- Vcrnacidar School in the capital city 
education on modern lines may be said to be non-existent in this State. There 
is an elementary school at Naenwa teaching some 35 boys ; there are also some 
dozen pathshalas in the district where the pattipahar^ystam is followed. And 
tliere are various Pandits wlio each have a few pupils to whom they privately 
teach Sansciit. J3undi is an old-fashioned State owing to geographical and 
other reasons out of touch ivith m'odern ideas ; it is far removed from any 
railroad or from British territory j it has no large commerci.al interests ; and 
the people are content to pursue the even tenor of their ways without caring 
to change. Education, therefore, is foreign to their very instincts. Out of a 
total population in the State of 1,71,227 there are only some 150 children 
receiving any but the most rudimentary education. There are 819 villages, 
of which 14 have more than 1000 inliabitants. The total amount spent on 
Education i& lln 3,438 per annum. 

, , 3. The High School has been in existence over 20 years ; during the 

lastt&ijijcars 4 boys from it have passed the Middle, 8 the Entrance Examination. 
This is not an adequate return for the money spent. The desire in Bundi for 
an English education is not great : all official work, with the exception of 
the English office employing four clerks, is carried on in Hindi : but the more 
highly educated the official class the smoother and more satisfactory the State 
work, and it is in the interest of thc^ State to encourage the grow'th of an 
educated class. • 

■4 t 

Reading in the 10 Anglo- Vernacular classes of the High School are (51 
boys, of ivhom~2 are in the Entrance,' 4 in the Middle ; the whole are thus 
distributed over the 10 cla.sses: 2, 4, 4, 7, 2, 9, 6, 8, G, 14. There'Jhre al,so\21 
re.ading Persian, 22 Sanscrit, and 1 9* -Hindi : a total in, this school df 123. ‘•Tiic 
Head Master has matriculated and draws Hh 30 : he has ji nssistdnts teaching 
English, 2 for Persian, 5 for Sanscrit, 1 for Hindi, their united pay comes to 
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Rs 192 per nnnnm. For such a Miin as this au effieiciit School can 

scarcely be expected ; nor is it possil»le for a staff possessing infei-ior qunli- 
ficatioiis to properly conduct a school aspiring to such a standard. The money 
tliat the State is spending is being practically wasted, whereas the exjienditnre 
of a little more would produce good value for the whole. At present there 
cannot be said to be any si’steinatic taiching ; in .all subjeets throughout the 
school there is weakness ; a thorough overhauling ami reorgiuiization is 
necessary. I would therefore strongly urge the inimediale entertaininonl of n 
competent Head Master, a man with experience and one who has i-ead at lea'.t 
up to the li. A. standard ; by degrees, ns occasion offers, two or three otlier 
competent men as junior teacliers should be introduced. Efforts .should then 
be made, following the A|mcr curriciiluin, to pass boys at the R.-ijputana 
Middle and at the Alliiliabad Entrance E.xamiiiation'.: anil in the coiirhe of a few 
years Hundi will have a .sup|»Iy of ediiciilecl young men c.ipablc of satisfactorily 
filling appointments in the various departments of the State. 

Tlie study of Sanscrit, according to old metliods and up to n curtain point, 
is popular in Huudi, where in the capital city alone there is a population of 
4,000 nrnhmins. The reputation of some Pandits as Siuiscrit «cholais is loaally 
very high ; some 8 receive a few pupils in tlmir own houses to whom they 
privately impart some knowledge. There is no desire to pass any recognised 
.standard but these loc.il Paiulits themselves confer the title of Pniulit and tlie 
Maharaja ratifies it. From such enquiries as I could tnakc I gathered that 
no Sanscrit learning of a high order is taught; niwl that the large majority of 
the 80 under instruction arc satisfied with Icawjing how to cast horoscopes and 
with qualifying thetnselves for the due porrormanee of religious rites. It 
peems a pity tlint this imperfect system .should not l)e better organized and made 
to approximate more closely to the methods pursued at Ileiiaros or at the 
Oriental College of the Punjab. A very little cnconragemcnt from tlicDarlur 
would serve to make this possible. The Pandits geiicially are well-to-do and 
of good position : so Stale encoiiR^gcmcnt would be-i take the shape of ‘snr.ill 
scholarshij)s to students. 

4. Ill the 819 villages, with one exception, there is no provision for 
education. I suggest Unit in the 11 with a )i()pulatioii of above 1,000 Upjier 
Primary Schools should be established, or at least in the it nilh over S', 000 
So long as competent te.acbcrs c.'innot be supplied locally, high pay will have 
to be offered to attract good men ; and I estimate the rest of each school at 
41s 18 per nicn.scin : .i schools would thus cost Hj} 1,080 per nnnmn. Strictaiid 
constant Inspection would have to be provided for ; without this no-systcui is 
reliable : for the first few years the work might be entrusted to the 2ud or 
3rd teacher of the High School, be reporting h> the Head Master. 

.n. No provision is made for pliysicnl training : in this respect Ilnmli 
is behind otlier States. 
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Fhom 

F, L. HEID, EsQL'iun, 

iNsri.CTOit OF Schools, 

{on speciahleputution in Raipu(nna), 

It * 

To 

Tm; POLITICAL AGENT, 

Eaatern RajpuUina Slntes, 

Bhuratpur. 

Dntrti Joilhpnr, (he 2fi(h Ulnrch 1905. 

Sir, • 

1 iiiive tlic honor to .submit my report upon llu' condition of edncntion in 
the Dhoipnr Slate, wlitcli in accordance with in-'trnctions from the Govern- 
ment of India, T vi-Vited at tho commonoeinent of the present month. At tlie 
.siiinc time I venture to offer a few snjrgcstions. 

2 TTnlil (]uite recently Ednaition would seem to have been “ndly 
ncgleeled in thi‘« State : it was rcpre«ented merely by a few indigenous jjnth- 
shalas and mnktabs scattered thyongh the district, and i)i the capital itself by a 
school aiming nominally at a ^ndnrd approximating to the Anglo- Vernncidar 
Middle but in'^fnet falling very far below it. With the advent of lilr. Clogstoun 
a- Superintendent of the Stsile a new order of thing.s wn.s inangnratod. Other 
more nrgeut.matter.s at fir.st absorbed his attention and it is only comparatively 
recently he has been able to take in hand the educational department ; but he 
ha.s already cffcctod a remarkable change, has reorganised the City A, V. 
Scliool on a sound basis, and is contemplating steps tYhoreby Primary Educa- 
tion may bo spread through the village.^. 

I 

3. In the case of the City School the teaching staff has been great- 
ly (^trengthened and an experienced Graduate entertained as Head Master ; 
t he.staff, costing Rs- 22o per mensem is now sufTicient for a good Middle 
School.’ Whereas previously the number of scholars was about 100 attending 
with extreme irregularity, it has now risen to 250 ; discipline and regu- 
larity arc insisted on and fees ranging from 1 to G annas are paid. This 
impossition of Fees is found scarcely anywhere else among tho Native States 
of Ilajputana; whore it has been tried it has* failed of success ; but here in 
Dhoipnr the principle is accepted wichout distaste. At present tho highest 
class formed is the 6th, tw'p below thi- Middle : 'and in this class are 8 boys. 
Before long the school will have a iliddlc or 8th class : and later on, no doubt 
Dholpur will a^splre to a High School teacliing up to tho 10th or Enferanco 
class, That Dhoipnr, tvilh some 20,000 inhabitants ought to lini*cri|jood 
High School is a truism j and unUhiy; has one it is not on an cqintlityy with 
terms of similar importance elsowhcrc. But the establishment of sinjli a school 
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•svill iiecesbmily entnil «i material acltlitloii to the exi)CiHlitiiie ; ami from tho 
point of ^ lew o'f economy I would suggest that, until the number of boy«, 
ready to attend classes IX and X is co«si<lerable, sohohirships might be given 
to «.ucli bovs as desire to prosecute their studies to the Entrance Standard, 
enabling tbeiu to do so in Agra or elsewhere. For tho present tlie D.irbar 
might be content to make oE this a thoroughly efficient Middle School. And 
there being no other public test of tlie school’s efficiency, and there existing 
in Dholpur no thorough system of indepeiidcut Inspection, T would strongh 
in-o-e the authorities to avail themselves of the test provided by the RajpiUaii.i 
Middle E.v'aiuiuation, especially if Bharatpur, as is jjossible, becomes recognised 
as an E.xaniination Centre. 


4. At present the school is temporarily lioused in a commodious but 
dranglitv and non-jjartitioned mansolenm. The erection of more suitable 
accommodation has been arranged for, and in connection with it there will be 
provision for recreation grounds where athletics and games will be encouraged. 
It is hoped that in the conr.se oE time representatives of Dliolpur will take 
part in the Inter-School Sports held at Ajmer. 

Sunscrii. For tlie teaching oE Sanscrit there is no separate depart- 
ment and no effort is made to pass any of the recognised examinations of 
Benares or oE tlie Oriental College Lahore. But there are a few Pandits 
pu-tially supported by the State c veil of whom has private pupils whom he 
fjiialifies for the performance of their priestly functions, wliich are mainly 
hereditaiy. 


G For Female ednciition there is ns yet no provision. Being so close 
to British districts and being influenced *>0 largely Iiy the advanced tone of 
tiiought of so progres-sivo a city as Agra the opening of a Girls' school under 
competent trained teacher® would probably prove popular and be attended 
with success. 


7. Apart from tlie capital of Dholpur there arc in the State 542 v illnges 
with a population of 251,GU;'5 j and of Uiese 4S have more than 1000 iiihabi- 
t.iiits. And yet there are but 5 Scliools iiinintaiiied by the State, besides 2 
that receive State-aid. The people arc mainly of the agricultiiral class and 
evince very small incliiintioii towards cdncatiuii. E.xlsting schools are of a 
very elementary order, conducted on no regular system, and liadly attended, 
teaching iioiiiiiially only some 200. It is one thing to provide schools, another 
to induce attendance ; hut tlieoretically, I would suggest, every village with 
ov'cr 1,000 inhabitants should have n Primary School, Lower or U|)per, 
whilst in each of the 5 Tahsils there ought to be a Vernacular school teaching 
up to the Middle or Final Standard. Such provi.sion would suffice for the 
large majority ; but for the few dcrirons of learning English .a Boarciiug 
house and a system of scholarships might be provided in connection with the 
City High School. {I am told that already there are boys who in order to 
learn English attend from \ illagcs of Dholpur the College at Agra.) In the 
course of time a supply of young men belonging to Dholpur would . be forth- 
coming for tlie work of the State, and eventually an education-test might be 
insisted upon as a preliminary qualification for state-employment. In this vvay, 
the cause of education would be heljied, tlie State would be benefited, and for 
the money spent on Education the State would receive its advantage. 
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8. To nmkc sclioolb buccossful competeiil teachers are essentia] : no 
man slionkl be placed in charge of a Primary School who has not passed his 
Vernacnlir Final Examination, and no man should take charge o£ a Vernacular 
Final School who has not received a proper training in a Normal School. The 
probable cost of a Lower Primary School would be Us 12, that o£ an Upper 
Primary Us- 20, and that o£ a Vernacular Middle or Final Us- 35 per mensem. 

9. Having provided schools and teachers there remains the Inspection 
to ho arranged for. Dholpiir cannot afford the elaborate system that prevails 
in Briti-h Districts ; but at least one ellicicnt man should be appointed who 
bhonld in^pcct each school at least four times a year. If at first the number 
of schools seem not to warrant the entertainment of a separate officer for this 
jnirposc, I would sngge.st that the work might be performed by one of the 
leacher.s of the High School. 

10. For the Noble class there is no special provision, and such sons of 
jainrdars as dcMrc education, of whom there arc 5, attend the City School 
ahmg with boys of other olas‘-e&. Where this course is not objected to, it 
seems prcfer.tblo to and more economical than having a special school for a 
special class. The brother of the Mnhanij Kana, attends the Mayo College 
Ajmer. 
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F. L. REID, Esquire, 

Inspector of Schools, 

{on special deputation in Rajputana). 


To 


The resident, 

MEYWAR, 

Udaipur. 

Dated the 14th April 1905. 


Sir, 

In my recent tour tlirough Rajpntnnn to report on the condition o£ 
education I was unable to visit Dungarpnr and Ranswara but from information 
kindly supplied me I learn that education has not made great headway in 
either of tho'^c States. 

2. In Dungnrpur the amount spent is Rgs 4,000. The City school is an 
Anglo* Vernacular one attended by some 200 children, a few of Avhom have 
commenced to study English. Probably some few years must elapse before 
this school passes out of the clcmentiiry stage : but the ultimate aim as at 
Iinn.swara is the Middle Standard. In the districts you have, I believe, some 
5 Lower Primary scliools together with two specially for the children of Bhils. 
A.S Inspector of these schools the F.aujdar acts, and is well reported on. An 
attempt to open a .school for the sons of jagirdars seems to have fallen through 
owing to lack of support. 

.■>. In Ranswara there seem to be 7 small village schools, of a Lower 
Primary nature, which are maintained by local subscriptions and small grnnts- 
in-iiid ; and in the capital since October 1903, an Anglo- Vernacular School has 
been opened, at present very elementary, but ultimately hoping to reach the 
Middle Standard. This is now attended by between 80*&100. Difficulty is 
found in obtaining the sert’ices of good teachers. The total amount spent on 
education is -Hs- 1,100 per annum. 

4 . Under such adverse circumstances as obtained in these two small 
SFalc.s all that can at present be done seems to have been done, and I have no 
suggestions to offer. 
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F. L. REID, Esquire, 

Inspector ok Schools, 

{on special deputation in Rajputana.) 


To 

The resident, 

Jaipur, 

Dated Abu, the 31st March 1905, 
Sir, 

In Jiccorclnnce with instructions £roin the Government of India, I last month 
visited Jaipur. His Highness the Maharaja, while reluctant to permit a Govern- 
ment Officer to thoroughl}' inspect all his Schools and report thereon, was not 
adverse to ray visiting the College and educational institutions of Jaipur City : 
■■’and I was enabled by the courtesy of the Principal and Director of Public Ins- 
truction to learn much of the good work that is being done, while the printed 
Annual Report supplemeiitetl bj' such information as from various sources I 
was able to gather allows me to present an approximately clear, though far 
from exhaustive idea of what is Ijeiug done for Education throughout the State. 

2. There arc in the City of Jaipur, supported by the State, 


The Maharajah’s College attended by 

... 71 

„ Collegiate School 

... 649 

The Orietital College 

• • • 

... 35 

The S-anscrit „ 

• • • 

... 104 

The Clmndpole A. V. Middle School 

... 347 

The Nobles’ School 

• • • 

... 18 

7 Girls' Schools 

• 9 9 

... G46 

4 Vernacular Final Schools 

999 

... 588 

The School of Arts 

*99 

... 100 

The Drawing and Painting School 

... 33 

3 Carpet Schools 

9 99 

... 250 



2,841 


The total State Expenditure on Education being alwnt 90,000, and 
the District Schools costing close on Hu- 10,000, the above mentioned Schools 
cost the State the considerable sum of close on Rtj- 80,000, of which the 
Maharajah’s College represents over Be- 21,000. 

H. The Mnlmrnjah’s College and Collegiate School are magnificently 
accomnjodated in u commodious range of buildings clustered round four court- 
yards of ample proportions, and compare favorably with any Collegiate 
buildings in India. The staff is a thoroughly competent one : not only are 
the}' men of high scholastic atlainraents including 6 M. A.’s. and 7 B. A.’s., 
but that they are efficient ])ractically is proved by the excellent results achieved 
at the University Examinations. During the last four years the list of 
successful stHdcnl.s comprises 2 M. A.’s., 18 B. A.’s., ftO Intermediate, 62 
Entrance. This is a record of winch any College would be jjroud, and speaks 
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volumes for the zeal anil ability of the teacher, presided over by Mr. Sanjiban 
Gan*-uli m a., to whom a. Principal of the College and Director of Public 
Instruction so’much of the ci^edit for the high quality of education in Jaipur 

is due. 


This Colle'-e is the only one in Rajputana that prepares students for the 
M. A. Examination It is also tlm only one that at present is affiliated to the 
Allahabad University for the B. Sc. degree ; the Durbar with wise liberality 
having pro\ ided the necessary sum for the adequate equii.mcnt of both i)h.\ sieal 
and chemical laboratories, besides gmnting an annual sum of Rtr 1,200 lor 
their U])keep. Gas and water are laid on, and 8 boys at a time can Avork at 
practical chemistry. An interesting featui-e of the labor.itory is the \vork-sho|i, 
Avhere already under the supervision of the Science Professor numerous 
instruments and ai)plinuce.s have economically been made. 


The number of students on the College rolls is 71. A judicious system 
of scholarships has been lately introduced, avcU Cidculuted to be a real incentive 
to deserving students. 


4 . The Oriental College trains students for the Persian-Arabic Title 
Examinations of tlie Punjab Uiii\-er.sity and is doing good Avork. The Stall 
comprises 4 Professors of high attainment.. At ]»resent tlicrc are 35 students. 
In 1903 the successes were ; — 

1 Honors in Arabic, (Moulvi I’azil). 

5 Honors in Persian, (Muiisln l'a/,il). 

10 High Proficiency, (Munshi Alim). 

7 Proficiency, (Miiushi). 

and of late 3 'ears the successes have been 3 Honors in Arabic, IS in Persian : 
25 High Proficiency, and 7 Proficiouoj’ in Persian. 


5 . The Sanscrit College affortl. education to 101 stnclcnts. This is an 
institution of which Jaipur is ver}’ proud. AVIicn first instituted Ijy the late 
Mahar.Aja Ram ^^llgh the Staff AA’a. selected from among tlic al>lc»t Sanscrit 
Scholars in India, and the high fame then established lias been ami is l>cii)g 
Avell maintained. Instruction is giA’cii in Grammar, Literature, Pliilosopli}’, 
Nyaj'u and Vedanta, Mathematics, Astronomy*, Medicine, and the Vedas. Exa- 
miuatlous are held auuuall)’ by distinguished Sanscrit Scholars and Titles 
conferred ; and these Titles, it is held, arc in no Avay inferior to the more 
widely-recognised Titles of Benares and Laliore. 


6 . Appointment — A Avise system is in A’'ogue in this State of endeaA’ouring 
to utilise the services of its graduated students in vai'ious Slate departments. 
And many men ednoxted in the Oriental and Sanscrit Colleges have readil 3 ' 
found emplo3’mcnt on the Staff, of Colleges in other parts of India. .^Soine 
too have entered the Indian Medical Service. 

7. Secondary Education is represented in Jaipur Cit}' bA’ two schools 
teaching up to the Entrance Standard, ivc., the Collegiate axAiI the Mission 
Schools : the Ohandpole Anglo- Vernacular ^liddlc School; and four Vernacular 
Middle Schools, 2 of Avhich are aided. Tlie Mission School is supported h}' 
the Presbyterian Mission and has 196 names enrolled : the Collegiate School 
.has 649, and the Chandpole adiich iras opened to rclioAm the crou'ded condition 
VoE the former has .347 . From the Collegiate school during tlie last four years 

62 have passed the Eutrauco Examination of the Allahabad UniA'crsity. I 
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hnvc no figures allowing liow many have passed tlie Middle Examination. But 
since the abolition oC this Examination in the United Provinces and the intro- • 
duction of the High School Scholarship Examination selected boys from the 
Collegiate and the Chandpole Schools .and from 2 or 3 of the District Schools 
present themselves at that Examination: and to the ten that pass the highest, the 
Darbar gives scholarships. For the numerous other boys in Jaipur City and 
District who I’each the Middle Standard thereis no public Examination, although 
the Jaipur Educational Department examines each school at the end of the 
Upper Primary stage bj' printed papers. 1 am veiy strongly of the opinion 
that the State would obtain much advantage from allowing those boys, as is 
done by other States, to join the Unjputana Middle Examination held in Ajmer 
in lieu of the Examination formerly held b}' the United Provinces. The value '' 
of an examination, whereby the degree of merit reached by various Schools 
can be authoribitively tested and which acts as an incoitive to every school to 
])ut forth its best endeavours so as to win reputation and credit cannot well be 
over-estimated in a country such as llajputaim, where the system of “indepen- 
dent and efficient inspection" is embryonic and undeveloped. Without such a 
public test of approved reliability the efforts of teachers are likely to become 
slack ; there is no adequate means of appraising the value of their work, or of 
cn.suring that the nionc 3 *.s expended by the State arc being utilised to the bc.st 
advantage. Jaipur is nndoubtcdly the premier Slate in Rajpntana in educa- 
tional matter.'!, and it would be no derogation to her pre-eminence or her indepen- 
dence if she were in tin.'' matter of a Middle Standard Examination to submit 
herjjschools to the .same test as all other States in Kajputniia gladly avail them- 
aclvcs of. 

8. T now come to the subject of Education in the district towns and 
villages, and find that though the Educational authorities arc aware of the 
generally backward condition and are eager to gradually improve matter.'!, 
very much remains, to be done before .Jaipur attains the degree of efficiency 
that is regarded as the minimum permissible in Britisli Districts. I quote from 
the Jaipur Eilucalional Report for 1904. “Seven or eight years ago there 
were no Veriinculnr Secondary Schools in the districts. The so-ci»llcd schools, 
formerly mnintaiued or aided ly the State in the di.stricts, were only elemen- 
tary .schools which were often no belter than chalsnhi.s or mnki.abs. Those 
schoohs, however, gradually developed and we have at jwcscnl 11 Verimcnlar 
Secondaiy Schools in the districts and 43 Primary Schools.’’ 'J'his number 
wouM seem now to have inorca.sed to 16 Vcrn.acnlar Secondary and 59 Primary, 
in addition to which tbere are a few secondary and some .59 Primary schools 
maintained by Jagirdar.s ami private bodies. There arc also some G02 indige- 
nous ])atbslmlaH and maktabs of which 74 are more advanced than the otber.s 
and w'liich it is the constant effort of the Director of Public Instruction to develop 
and improve. These arc attended by .some 11,000 children. Excliuling lhe.se 
iiuligchous schools there arc in the districts some 11,000 under sonic instruction. 

9. Needless to say, in a stale of tlic size of Jaipur this is inadequate and 
there is considerable scojic for extension. There arc 584 villages with a, 
popnlatlou of over 1,000 and of these 179 have over 2,000. About liulf of 
this number is said to lialong to the Slate, half lo .Jagirdar.s. Of villages 
hclonging to the better class there arc 32 with a population of over .",000 that 
with the exception of elementary iudigciious scliools have no school at all. . 
Veiy few are tlie .Jngirdars who evince any inf crest wliatcvcr in cducafioii 

at four .Jagir villages liowcvcr, Jobner, Kliutri, .Sikar and Chomii Ihorc are-*' 
A agio- Vernacular schools impnrliug sccoudury education, well spoken of. 
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It would be grcntly to the interest of everyone concerned if the Jngirdnrs 
could be persuaded to either open schools themselves or permit State schools 
to be established at their expense in their principal towns and villages. The 
cost of a Primary School is Rs. 8-10 per mensem, of a Vernacular Final one 
Jls. 40-50 per mensem, not a large sum for a well-to-do nobleman to spend 
towards the welfare and improvement of his people, 

10. Although I was not empowered to visit any of the District Schools 

I gathered that on the whole they ai-e well managed and well supervised. The 
State is not niggardly in its support. The teachers arc recruited ns far as 
possible from the Oriental and Sanscrit Colleges and from Vernnenlnr Fin.al 
Schools and are probably superior ns a class to those found in most States. 
In all secondary scliools provision is made for the teaching of both verim- 
cnlnrs. The Hindu population .as compared to the Molmmcclan is as 12 to 1, 
and a moiety of the Slohamednns w'ould prefer to confine themselves to Hindi; 
hut the State language is Urdu, so Urdu 1ms to be taught. Were tliis not so, 
the money now spent on Urdu might be uscftill}' spent on extending Primary 
Education in Hindi. ' - 

I 

11. The system of Tnspcclion seems efiicient. Under the Director of 
Public Instruction there is a competent Inspector who visits each Secondary 
School twice a year, each Primary one ns oeaision serves; and under him are 
4 Deputy Inspectors, ciich in charge of a separnte circle, who are supposed 
to pay 3 or 4 visits each year to c.ach school in their circle. At’thc end of the 
Lower Primary stage cxaminutioiis are held by printed papers, 

12. The Nobles’ School is not the flonrishing Institution it is in some 
States. It is represented by only a few boys, some 18 otily being enrolled : 
and it is accoinmoduted in rooms in the College building. There must be in 
tlic Jaipur Suite a very large number of sons of nobles whom such a school 
if encouraged would adiaiitngc. Tlic State is represented in the Mayo Colleg c 
Ajmer by 9 bo^b. 

. — 1.3. Girls’ Schools do not prove more popular in Jaipur than in other 

States ill Raj putaiia. At Amber and Siunblinr they exist, and there are 9 in 
tlic City; on the rollb are inseribed the name- of 797. An Engli-hnoman is 
entertained as Superintendent, but iimler her the Tenehers arc inefficient, 
better ones being unobtainable. The Stnte is willing to encourage Female 
education, but p.irents will not bcnd their children ; or such as do come are 
almost at onre withdrawn; very few remain long cnongli to re.ach even the 
Upper primary Stage. 

14. It remains to mention the Technical Sehools of Jaipur. Tlie 
School of Arts teaches 100 boys the aarious arts and industries for which 
Jaipur is so which’ famed and much good work is turned out. Scholar-ships 
arc granted, and the Stale liberally supports the school. Hesidcs artistic 
w'ork, the elements of Hindi, Urdu and Arithmetic are taught. 33 boys arc 
taught Pixintiiig au I Drawing anil become capable draftstirm. 'riic SUitc fur- 
tlier provides small stipends during their apprenticeship to some 2,50 ciiildren 
who learn tlic art of weaving carpets.- 
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APPENDIX VII. 

From 


F. L. REID, Esquire, 

Inspector of Schools, 

{on special deputation in Rajpiifana), 


To 

The political AGENT, 

Kolah 4‘ Jhahwar, 

Kotah, 

Dated the 13ih April 1905. 

■ Sir, 

In accordance with instructions received from the Government of India 
I recently, in February 1^05, visited Jhalawar and enquired into the condition 
of the education of that State. I now have the honor to submit my report 
and to offer a few suggestions, 

2. The total annual expenditure on education is ap))roximately Be- 5,496 
per annum but with the exception of the High School in Jhala^var, there is 
not much done for education. There are nominally 5 village schools in 3 of 
■which some provision is made for the teaching of Urdu along with Hindi, but 
the teaching is of an elementary character, in no case above the Upper Primary , 
and generally not so high. At Patan the Hindi teaching does not rise above 
the Lower Primary; whereas the Persian and Urdu literature is of an advanced 
nature, without Euclid and very little Arithmetic, The indigenous education' 
given in the pathshalas is all that the generality desire : the bankers and traders 
care for little higher, as not advancing their business interests and the agri- 
cultural classes are entirely indifferent. But soon the advent of the railway 
will bring this State into closer touch with the outer world, and there will be 
possibly some awakening to the advantages of some knowledge : at any rate 
it seems to be the duty of the State to endeavour to create such an idea, in 
however small a degree ; and the present Maharaja, so enlightened himself, 
may be trusted to do all he can. Out of a total population of 90,000 less than 
600 receive any education. I would suggest that Patan, a large commercial 
town of over 7,000 inhabitants, should have a Vernacular School teaching up to 
the Middle Standard, and that efforts should be made to enlist a better class 
of teachers who might increase the popularity of the other village schools. 

'^Steps too might -be taken for an improved system of Inspection : the Tahsil- 
dars Avho at present visit the schools are in a position to render great assistance, 
but not being expert educationalists are not as useful as a trained man would 
be. The number of schools being scarcely such as to warrant the appoint- 
ment of a separate officer I would- tqcom mend that the staff of the High 
School might be utilised. 
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3. At Dag there is ii special school for the rechiinalion of the Sundhm, 
a predatory tribe : at au annual cost of Kb- 300 the Darbar defi'ays the expenses 
of Boarding as well as of educating some 15 boys, 

4. The High School in Jhaluwar is housed in a very excellent building, 
roomy and well arnmged : the Head Master is a competent experienced man : 
but the school is not in a satisfactory condition. In 1897 an attempt to intro- 
duce fees was made, and out of 255 only 35 remained in the school : then, the 
next year, the partition of Jhalawar took place, and many ollicials and others 
migrated to Kotah. It was not until December 1902 that the school was re- 
organised, Now the defect, that impedes success, is the insufiieiency and 
inefficiency of the Staff. The Rend Msister is capable, but ftn extni ex[)eHditure 
of at least Re- 60-7 0 per mensem will be required before tlie school can be on 
a sound footing : besides Pundits and Monlvis there should be nine masters, 
whereas at present there are only 6 ; and the liigher the standards that these 
men have themselves learned up to, tlie better of course for the school. At 
present the quality of work is distinctly poor. By instructing boys in his own 
house after scliool liours and taking much trouble the Head blaster has pas'-ed 
3 boys for the Entrance Examination, the first successes for 9 years. No bovs 

•f * 

appear for examination at the Middle stage. The distance from Ajmer is 
the excuse. But the advantage to a school of tljU'cxamination is so fftoat that 
I think the Darbar would be willing to defray the expen.'.es of candidates. 

5. A oliangc, I would suggest, might with advant.jgc bo made in the 
plan adopted: now boys road purely Vcnincular for 18 mohtbs, then com- 
mence Euglish, and in 7 years are pushed through to the Entrance : nltogetlier 
a period of 8J- years. This in my opinion is a too rapid cour.'-e : the average 
boy cannot so readily acquire a proper knowledge of his subjects. I would re- 
commend the course usnally followed ‘in K.njpiJtnna : purely Vernacular for 
one year : then 6 months each in the English Sinndartls I, II and III ; and a 
year each in Standards lY-X, which admits of a boy passing his Entrance 
Examination in 9i- years from the time that lie first commences to lc:irn. 

6. Ample provision is hero made for drill, gymnastics, and reci’eation: 
and (he capital Library that the Maharaja is establishing should in future 
prove an educational factor of great value. 

'^7. A Girls’ school lias existed for the last 20 years. It is attended, 
however, by only 27 girls and costs Us. 12-8-0 a month. Very little is learnt; 
but a few girls arc able to read and write. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

F. L. liKIi), 

'Jn'S!m:<'toj{ ok Scfroons, 

(on special deputation in llajpuiana). 

Tin; RESIDENT, 

][ c*7c)’n Rajputana States, 

Judhpni\ 


Dated Abu, the ht April 1005. 
SiK, 

In accordnnce witii instructions from tlic Government of India I have 
^ ' *1 

visited Jodhpur ancUmade tny'sdlC acquainted witli its educational s 5 *stem. It 
ivns not considered necessary that I should visit the schools in the Districts ; 
but their condition has been ascertained with sufficient certainty from enquiries. 
I now have the honor to submit my report and to offer a few suggestions. 

2. The total expenditure on Education, as entered in the Budget, is 
Rs. 44,500. Of this sum Rs. 30,872 is spent on the College and City Schools: 
Rs. 3,000 is provided Cor the printing of such rare books ns may be found in 
Jodhpur, but is seldom utilised : leaving less than Rs. 10,000 Cor the purpose 
of education in the towns and villages of the Districts. 

3. The following is a list of the City Institutions, with the number 
attending them and the cost of their support : — 

Attended by 


Jaswant College 

• • • 

25 

Rs. 16,068 

Darbar High School 

« • • 

58 L 


8,640 

English Primary Branch School 

74 

» 

708 

Sanscrit School 

» • » 

37 


570 

Hindi Palhshala 

• •• 

180 

n 

210 

, llcwson Girls’ School 

• « • 

49 


2,712 

5 Aided Primary Schools 

• «* 

250 

» 

1,068 

Rajput Hoarding House 


49 

5> 

1,296 



3,245 

Rs. 31,872 


4. By far tile largest item of expenditure is the Jaswant College, an 
excellent in.stitntion .so for as quality of work is concerned, but so poorly 
attended that the cost of each student amounts to Rs. 66G per annum a sum 
considerably more tliair double of what a college student costs in the most 


expensive Government College, and hugely in cxcessfof his cost in an average 
^iiifciye.pollpgo, Ibis College was established-Jm, 189J1, studeyfiis ajipehring for 
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the B. A. degree ill 1898. The famine and cholera of 1899-1900 impeded 
progress, but with the exception of in those years results linve been imiCormly 
(rood: 11 have taken their Degree, 37 have pai-sed tlie Intermediate. Tlie 
State does what it can to encourage collegiate training : it grants scholarships 
and it gives preference to Graduates in filling up appointments : but there 
does not exist in Jodhpur a large enough class of educated youths to properly 
fill a college; and I fancy the opening of this College was somewhat premature. 
It is undoubtedly doing good work and is creating a demand for higlier 
education however limited ; but it is at a heavy comparative cost. It is a 
question whether with the same expenditure much more might not have been 
achieved in other directions in supplying the educational wants of the State. 
The Staff is a strong one consisting of 7 Professors, all of wliom except the 
Head Moiilvi are B. A.’s or il. A.’s, and is sufficient to teach four times the 
present number. The Physics and Chemistry Laboratories are specially well 
equipped, but tlie college is not affiliated for the li. Sc. Degree and Science 
may probably soon cease to be taught, owing to the very small number of 
students. 

5 . The school attached to the College is well organised and looked 
after, and succeeds in passing a fair number for the Entrance and Middle 
E.xaminatious. But there is a Inige disproportion in the numbers of the upper 
classes and of tlic lower ones : the prejiaratory “fcctiions contain 26C children 
learning rudimentary veruacnlar *. the Primary Sfnge is represented by 23 1 : 
tlie Lower Secondary or Middle by 52, the Entrance and Preparatory 
Entrance by 18. The large majority are sons of Mahnjans or of Railway 
Employe's : the latter find it easy to obtain minor appointments connected 
with tlie railway after they have acquired a very nulimentnry degree of 
knowledge : the former care only for such education as will enable them to 
conduct their business accordins to old methods, lienne it is that so mniiv 
!c.ive after the Primary Stage. If the State authorities were to recognise the 
jiossession of a certificate of liaving passed the Rajputnna Middle Examina- 
tion as a ncccb'-ary qualilicatioii for State employment, a much larger 
number of boys would continue to the end of the Middle Stage, with advantage 
both to themselves and to the State. The Sanscrit school, attended by 37 boys, 
IS intended mainly for Bralininns who desire to fit themselves for their pro-, 
fecsional duties. It is only this year that for the first time boys are being 
sent up for the Titles Examinations at the Oriental College, Lahore. 

The Girls’ School is under the supervision of a European teacher, and tlie 
State is liberal in its support. But it is poorly attended, only 49 names being 
enrolled ; the same adverse dilBcnlties are met with here as is the case in other 
States of Rajpntana and very little practical work is done. 

6. The Rajput Boarding Honse^rovides accommodiition for 49 poor 
Rajput boys who attend the school cias.scs for education. This institution 
would seem to have risen upon tlie ashes of a former Nobles’ School. In the 
time of tlie late Maharaja a Nobles’ School was established to afford education 
to the sons of the numerous Jngirdars in Marwar. It was the first school 
of its kind to be started in llnjpntiina, and great interest was taken in it by 
Maliavaj. Partab Singh and all concerned. Bntgradiially this interest would seem 
to har^llicd out, and the school ce.\6cd t5 exist. 5 boys arc now attending the 
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Mnyo College bnt no further provision for this important cla^s seefnas to exist. 
The State, is however, emerging from certain financial embarrassments, aiwl 
I believe it is the intention of the authorities to resuscitate the school. It 
was in 1899 that the Elgin Rajput School was founded. Last year it was 
deemed advisable to continue its Hoarding House bnt to close it as a separate 
school, the boarders now attending the Durbar Collegiate School for education. 

7. The condition of education in Jodhpur anray from the City is 
extremely backward. There are a considerable number of indigenous schools, 
highly favored by the Mnhajan class, and the large number attending these 
causes Jodhpur to take so high a place in the Census Report under the hejid 
of “literate.” But the Mahajans object to the small outlay upon books and writ- 
ing materials required in a higher class of school and are perfectly satisfied if 
their sons learn to calculate according to the pattipahara system together with 
the most rudimentary reading and writing. There arc, however, many districts 
of Jodhpur where the Mahajans are very few in number, where the popula- 
tion is entirely agricultural or pastoral ; not settled, but apt to move about 
from place to place according to seasonal conditions. Not only are the 
climatic conditions uncertain and adverse but the nature of the soil is such 
as to preclude permanent settlements; consequently over a wide area of 
Jodhpur it is impossible tq.^^pect flourishing schools that, for their existence, 
require a settled population- and a certain degree of material well-being. 
There are 7 p^^rganahs, bordering on Sind, Jaisalmer and Bikaner where with 
the exception of in the two prosperous commercial towns of Nagore and 
Phalodi there are scarce any Mahajans, and where the population is constant- 
ly shifting. It may be noted in this connection that the income of the 
Jodhpur State is not to any large extent raised from land : it is Salt, Customs, 
the Railw.'iy that provide the major portion of the revenue. Bnt, making 
due .allowance for adverse circumstances, the educational requirements of the 
State can scarcely be said to be satisfactorily represented by the 27 schools that 
exist or the 1 ,800 children that arc under some instruction. Of these 27 schools 
18 are Vernacul.ar Lower Primary ; 7 are Anglo- Vernacular Primaiy, 2 are 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle. The extension of the village-school sj'stem is 
said to be under contemplation and the enlightened State authorities are fully 
alive to the .advisability of improving matters. Although very mucli 
of the Jodhpur State belongs to Jagirdars, yet there are 57 Khaka 
villages with a population of over 1,000 and 19 of them have over 3,000. 
Including Jagirdar villages there are 357 with over 1,000, and of these there 
are 113 with over 2,000. The Jagirdars do not themselves encourage 
education, and at the same time they a>fe Jejilous and resentful of all inter- 
ference. At Poknran there is a Middle Anglo -Vernacular school, but with 
the exception of a few pathshalas -t^re is no school, I believe, in anv 
Jagirdar’s village. At Kuchaman, a town of over 7,000 inhabitants, the 
Thaknr is said to absolutely refuse to allow a school to be opened, in spite of 
frequent applications. 

8. Having pointed out defects and shortcomings I would offer sugges- 
tions as to what might theoretically be done. It would be be.'st if the whole of 
the State could be comprised iii one educational system, understate InspiSctors : 
but if the Jagirdars remain obstinate and reluctant to admit State iuterveu- 
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tion they might be pcrsnatletl to open schools of their own and make their own 
arrangements for their supervision and management. Primary scliools, or 
rural schools specially suited to the requirements of an agricultural ])opulation, 
should be widely extended : and in all large ccnti-es there should be Verimcular 
schools teaching up to the Final or Hfiddlc Standard where boys desirous of 
State employment might obtain education. 'J’his standard is the lowest that 
in British Districts is accepted as a qualification for minor Government 
appointments. But the mere opening of schools is not of it«-elf sufficient : 
State help should go further than that. It should become a reco"niscd 
principle that in future the old system of hereditary claims and personal favor 
in the bestowal of the numerous minor appointments in the State is to 
gradually be superseded by an education-qualification. If this were recorrnised 
the schools w'ould ra])idly become filled, the moral and intellectual tone of the 
official class would gradually become rai<!cd, and the work of the State would 
be better done. Until this is recognised, ignorance, peculation, slackness will 
continue. 


0. An improved class of teachers mnof be sought for. As a general 
principle it may be laid down that none but those who have passed the Ver- 
iiacular Final should be placed in charge of Primary Schools, while for the 
charge of Vernacular Final -schools teachers should be secured who have been 
properly trained in a Normal School. 

10. Steps should be taken to ensure efficient Inspection. At present the 
Inspcctiiig Staff comsists of one elderly man of no particular qualifications on 
lU GO per mensem assisted by a man on Kh- 12. This is manifestly inadequate. 
Jodhpur is a large State, long distances have to be traversed. 1 would strongly 
urge the importance of .appointing a competent Inspector, who should be a 
Graduate 'with experience j and under him at least three assistants, each 
deputed to have charge of a separate Circle, Every school should be visited 
at least four times each year. 
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fllOM 


To 


F. L. REID, Esqoibe, 

Inspector of Schools, 

( on special deputation in Rajputana ). 


THE POLITICAL AGENT, 

Eastern Rajputana States, 


Bharatpur. 


Dated the 20th February 1906. 
Sir, 

I have the honor, in accordance with instructions from the Government 
of India, to report upon the state of education in Karauli, and to offer a few 
suggestions for its improvement 

2. At present I find education in this State to be in a very backward 
condition. The total sum expended is Rs. 4,048 per annum ; and the only 
schools are in the City the jMaharaja’s High School attached to which are a 
Patwari class and a rudimentary “ Nobles’ School,” and a Girls’ school ; while 
in the District there are 5 Upper Primary Village schools. 

3. The total population of Earauli is 1,56,786 ; those receiving 
instruction are 539, or I in 295 : 1.5 per cent of a population are considered 
by the Government of India ns being of a school -going age. There are 4.37 
villages; so in every 87 villages there is a school ; whereas in the United 
Provinces there is one to every 15. From these figures it may be seen how 
very backward Karauli in education is. 


4. The High School is one in name only, with only 2 boys reading 
above the Middle Standard. During the last five years only a single boy has 
passed the Entrance Examination from this school, and onl^' two the Middle. 
The 47 boys residing the Anglo- Vernacular course arc thus distributed : — 


Midk 
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From this it is apparent that no strong desire for learning English 
prevails in Karauli. Most of the State work is conducted in the Vernacular ; 
nor do the commercial needs of the place demand an acquaintance with English. 
Sut with the opening of a Telegraph Office, the extension of the Postal 
system, and the advent of the Railway in the near future the situation will 
change ; and it is well that Karauli should prepare for the change. In order 
to foster and encourage English education I would suggest that scholarships 
should be offerd those who pass the Rajputana Aliddle Examination, Rs. 3 per 
mensem to boys reading in Standard IX and Rs. 4 to those in Standard X, 
the Entrance class. The passing of boys at the Uajputona Middle Examination 
should become an annual occurrence. But to enable tins to be done the staff 
requires to be strengthened, and tlie system of teaching to be greatly im- 
proved. In Jugal Kishore B. A. the school already possessev a coini)etent 
Head Master, a Graduate, on Rs. 50 per mensem, which is not sufficient pay 
to secure the permanent services of a good man : I would recommend a more 
liberal scale of pay. 

The following table shows the English- teaching Staff as it is now, and 
as I would suggest : — 

J'resent Staff. Suggested Staff. 


Head Master Rs. 

SO Graduate. 

Head Master ... 

Rs. 

60 

2nd „ ... „ 

23-8-0 Matriculated. 

‘2nd 

» ••• 


40s]iouldben 

Giaduatc. 

3vd f. ... „ 

10 

3rd 



SO 

4 til ,, ... ,. 

10 

4 th 

« ••• 


25 

^5th „ ... 

8 

5 th 



10 - 


103-8-0 per mensem. 165 per men- 

sem. 


• Tills 6ili Ifnslcr ns also two teachers for llie Cobles’ class on Rs. 9 «nd 7 per mcnscro nro 
uniler considoration. 

I urge the cntei’fciminent of a Graduate as Second Master strongly: the 
work of all the classes requires most careful attention and supervision, and 
the Head Master is at present the only thoroughly competent man on the 
Staff. The earliest stages of English education are very difficult, and poorly- 
educated untrained teachers are of no use : the money spent on them is 
wasted. The services of the 3rd teacher on Rs. 30 per mensem might during 
the 3 or 4 months of the year be utilised on village-school insj)ection work. 

The establishment maintained for the Vernacular classes attached to 
this school is sufficient : 85 boys rend Urdu and Persian : 186 Hindi (including 
61 Sansorit"), and there is a Patwari class of 9 boys. In the teaching of 
Sanscrit, His Highness the Mahanija fcikes a speci.al interest, and during 
the last five years, 2 out of 7 boys have passed the Pniijab “ Prajna ” and 
“Bisharadn" examinations and 19 out of 22 the Benares “Prathain” and 
“ ^ladhyani. ” Both in Hindi and Urdu the Vernacular Final is the Standard 
nominally aimed at, but as yet scarcely a single student hlis attained to it. 
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The Nobles’ cliisscs, lately cstablibhcd, contain 29 boys of good position 
or descent ; 11 of them read ICuglish, the rest Hindi. At present the sum of 
Rs. 250 meets the wants'of this department j but as new classes are formed a 
higher expenditure will have to be incurred. 

t 

The total number therefore in this “ Maharaja’s School ” is : — 


Anglo-Vernacular ... 

• • • 

... 36 

Nobles 

• • • 

... 29 

Urdu 

• • • 

... 85 

Hindi 

... 

... 186 

PiUwari 

• • • 

... 9 
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а. For the Girls’ school Rs. 250 per annum is budgeted, a sufficient 
sum for present needs: some 12 girls only are enrolled. It is too soon as 
yet to criticise the working as the school was onl}' opened in January 1905 ; 
but here even more than usually in Rajputana the people are slow to appreciate 
the advantages of female education. 

б. Education in the district may be said to practically be non-existent. 
Nominally there are 5 so-called Upjrer Primary schools, affording education 
to 185. In addition there may be a dozen indigenous pathshalas and maktabs. 
Of villages with a population of over 1,000 there are 22 ; but of this popula- 
tion f(dly half are Chamars, Kolis, Gujars, Mecnas, and Kachis — classes that 
are ever slow to learn : so the schools are attended chiefly by Banias and 
Brahmins, the former of whom are content with a little elementary arithmetic 
and reading, while the latter learn by heart a little Sanscrit and do not even 
care to acquire skill in writing. Attendance is extremely irregular, and no 
pupils attend from adjacent villages. The teachers arc neither trained nor 
experienced. The Inspector is supposed to visit each school twice a year, 
but his chief work is that of 4th English Master in the Anglo- Vernacular 
School and his pay Rs. 10 per mensem. 

7. To encourage and spread education in the villages I would recom- 
mend that (1) all Tahsildars .and village authorities should be taught to re- 
cognise that an important portion of their duties is the cncQuragemcnt of 
education (2) Upper Primary Schools bo opcTied in 10 villages (3) teachcr.s 
who have at least passed the Vernacular Final E.xnminntion be entertained, 5 
on Rs. 10 per mensem, 5 on Rs. 12 (4) Inspection be freqjjcnt and effective. 
It should be the Ins[)ector’s duty to sec that each teacher discharges his 
various duties properly ; he should constantly visit each school. Perhaps for 
the present an undergraduate Inspector on Rs, 30 per mensem might act 
also as 3rd Master in the Anglo-Vernacular School, though it would be pre- 
ferable were separate men appointed. 

8. The addition to the annual amount expended on^ education that 
the carrying out of my suggestions, would involve is Hi-. 1,436, making a total 
bum of R.S. 5.484. 
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Present. 

Suggested. 

A. V. School-Head Master ... 

Rb. 

600 

... 720 

2nd 



306 

... 480 Graduate. 

3rd ’ 

w ••• 

» 

120 

... 360 would stto Met u InipMicr. 

4th 


99 

120 

... 300 

5th 

» ••• 

99 

96 

... 120 

Moulvis and Pandits 


99 

984 

... 984 

Scholarships, Prizes, 1 
Library, Menials } 

• 

99 

532 

... 600 




2,758 

3,564 

Patwari class 

• •• 

99 

100 

... 100 

Nobles’ School 

• « • 

99 

250 

... 250 

Girls’ School 

• •• 

99 

250 

... 250 



S&. 

600 

600 

Village Schools (3) 

• •• 

99 

690 (10) 1,320 



Rs. 4,048 Rs. 5,484 
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APPENDIX X. 


FttOM 


F. L. REID, Esquibe, 

Insi'ectob of Schoot-s, 

(o)i special ^fpuiation in Jiajptifana.) 


To 

The resident, 

Jaipur. 

Dated Ajmer, the Jllh April 1905. 
Sib, 

In accordance with instructions from the Government of India, I Imvc 
tins month visited Kislinngarh and made myself arqnaintcd with its educa- 
tional system, I now have the honor to report thereon, and to offer a few 
suggestions. 

The total amount exijended annually on Education is Rs. 11,127, which 
does not include the cost of stipporting 3 boys at the Mayo College. The 
syatetn introduced into the State under the enlightened supervision of the 
jilinister Riio Bahadur Syain Sunder Lai, CJ.E. follows closely that followed 
in the neighbouring British district of Ajmcr-Mcrwara. A Cess is levied, one 
]icr cent on rental ; and from this the money for education is provided. This 
Cess has only recently been introduced, levied from both Khalsa and alienated 
lands, and will ns time goes on increase enabling the advantages of education 
to be more addely sjjread. The State is a small one : but there are 29 village 
schools; a better proportion than what is found in most of the States. 
".Amongst its 221 villages there are 14 with a population of over 1,000, 4 with 
over 2,000. Of these sciiools 3 aim at being Vernacular Middle ones and from 
Sarwar there will this year be 3 condidates ; but ns yet only one boy has 
passed the Standard ; while from Rupnagar no candidate has yet appeared nt 
. the examination. I think that to enable these schools to achieve their aims 
a strengthening of the staffs is needed and the expenditure of more money, 
and such a policy is under contemplation: nt present it is impossible for the 
Head Master to train boys for the Middle Standard and at the same time give 
the attention they require to the lower classes of the school. Of the other 
village schools 2 are Upper Primary, the rest Lower Primary : and the total 
number of children educated in these 29 schools is 8 1 8. This is in addition 
to various indigenous pathshalas. The total population of the Slate, Kishan- 
garh city excluded, is 78,307. 

Among the 43 teachers of these village schools only 3 have jiasscd the 
Ycrnnculnr Final. 

A very intcresting'fcaturc in tlie system of thi.s State is the attempt to 
pi ovide special education suited to the agricultural class; and attached to 8 sciiools 
arc gardens or small c.\pcrimcnl.'d farms wlicrc the son.s of agriculturists 
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receive pracLlcal instruction tliat may open tlieir mind and encourage them to 
turn tlieir attention to improved methods of agriculture. This plan is ns yet 
in its infancy and has not taken root : but it appears to be useful and popular, 
and to admit of extension. 

Another interesting feature in all the schools of the Kishnngnrh State 
is the insistence on some religious insti'uction : every day for half an hour the 
Sa 7 iaian Dharam, the instilling of ortliodos religious principles, is practised. 

Proper Inspection is provided for, there being an Inspector on Rs. 60 
with a Deputy on Rs. 12 : the latter appears to pay frequent visits to the 
schools, but I doubt whether he is a man of sufTicient capacity to enable him 
to properly advise and assist. The Inspector on Rs. 60 should be a first class 
man ; and for so small a State one i-eilly good man would probably suffice. 
The Inspector in all British Circles is expected to visit every school at least 
four times a year: here the number of visits might be even greater. 

At a cost of nearly Rs. 2,000 jjer annum there is a Boarding House in 
Ivishangarh where 54 boys, mostly Rajputs and including 7 sons of Sardars 
with a few Charans are maintained by the State : of these 16 read in the 
Anglo- Vernacular, the others in the purely Vernacular School, 

The demand for English or for education other than elementary has yet 
to he developed. One would have thought that being on the railway and so 
close to Ajmer there would have been no lack of Imys anxiojis to improve their 
sbjtion in life : but the great mass of students are of the Maimjan class and 
remain content Avith the insignificant knowledge nccestary for oirrying on 
their trade in the old way, and notwithstanding the fact that State patronage 
is given to boys who qualify the number attending the Anglo- Vernacular 
School is no more than 54. A competent Head Master manages this school 
and a few boys pass the Middle Examination, 5 in five years ; but the upper 
classes are poorfy filled, and the condition of the lower ones leaves much to 
be desired. The junior teachers require, 1 suggest, to be replaced by a better 
educated class of men : then the quality of the education would improve, and 
a greater nninber be secured for the biglier classes. In the ])urely vernacular 
school, accommodated in the .•same building, I find the same disinclination to' 
prolong their studies : in the two lowest classes there are 149 boys, Avhile in 
tlie three higliest there are no more than 22; and during the last five years only 
]0 have succeeded in passing the Vernacular Middle Examination. Here 
again the staff is scarcely as competent ns it should be : for a school of this 
class the Head Master .should represent a higher standard than merely the 
Vernacular Jliddlc : one who has b«jn trained in a Normal School Avould 
better serve the purpose. 

The cost of the whole stall is but Rs 45 per mensem, a sum too small 
for sneb a school. An improved staff would result in an improved school. 
Further, I would suggest that the State nnthoritics might observe greater 
stringency in insisting on an education quaMfication as a preliminary to all 
State employment. 

Kishangarli in proportion to income spends a larger amount on educa- 
tion thap any State ; and there are ATirions features ob‘>crved here that miglit 
witli advantage be copied by others. 
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Fuost 

F. Ij, RKID. KsQnun, 

IssrnrTou or Sciinors, 

(m t-perhl Jcpu/itl/on in Uajputuna). 

To 

Tm: POLITICAI. AP.JiXT, 

KoTAH AXJ» .IllAI.AWA!!, 

K r» 'J A n . 

Ihitfd Udaipur, the 10th March 100a, 

Siu. 

In ftcoorilnncc with ructions from the Govern tneiil of Iiulia I rocent- 
ly visited Kotfih (in February) and enquired into the condition of cduratiou 
in that State. I now have the honor to report thereon and to offer a few 
Auitftestions. 

QO 

2. I’he progress that has been made since ITis Iliglincss the ^faharao 
has enjoyed ruling powers is very marked. I visited the State in 1802 and 
found education neglected and backward, both in the city and in the villages ; 
there was no proper organisation, no trustworthy inspection, no tangible results. 
Xow all is changed. Whatever esm be done l)y wise expenditure of motiey, by 
careful supervision and organisation is now willingly done by the Maharao : who, 
mindful of the advantages he himself has received from hi« education at the 
Mayo College Ajmer, fidly recognises tl«U the provision of educational facilities 
is l)oth a duly he owes his people and a means of improving tiie condition of 
his State. He has been fortunate in having at his right hand so capable and 
shrewd an adviser as M. Sheo Pmtap, 'his Jh’ivatc Secretary, who .since 185)3 
has in addition to his own proper duties uiuiorrakcn the duties of Inspector 
of Schools. It is to the experienced initinlivo, the powers of organisation 
and the ever active superviMon of this gcntlenuui, working under the 
])Iaharao, that (he education of this .State owes its prc-scnt considci'able 
measure of siiccc.s.s. That still better results are not miuiife.st is due to the 
indifference and apathy of the people, avIio ihrongbont Kotah evince an 
obstinate reluctance to avail themselves of the chances ofi'ered. The State will 
however 600(1 be intersected with iwilwavs, the inevitable awakening and widen- 
ing of interests will ensue ; and then cduontional progress will surely be rapid. 

3. 'I’hc State spends altogether on education Rs. 33.088 : this includes 
Rs. .0,236 in defraying (he expenses of boys attending the Mayo College 
Ajmer. Education is entirely free. 

•i. Ju the City there arc 

f. J he High .Soliooi with it.*, dependencies. 

ir, 1 he Xoblev’ Seliool, / * 

fll. .'! Oiris .'schools, elementary. 
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I. The High School is well established, has alread} shown fail- results 
and promises well for the fntiire. The English Department is not lai-gely filled, 
only lUO names being enrolled, nor are the higher classes well attended : 
boys in Kotah are satisfied nith a little learning : the Entrance class contain-' 
7 bo^'s, the 2nd class only 2, the 3rd or Middle only 1 ; while the remaining 
classes hold 5, 7, 9, 13, 15, 71 respectively. This paucity of numbers in the 
hin-her classes has been more maiked in recent years, and may be partly attri- 
butible to the lingering effects of the famine of 1899 and the poor years that 
followed. Bnt it is partly due to the fact that boys are able to obtain .small 
revenue and other appointments afler having acquired a very slender stock of 
learning : so long as this is possible they not unnaturally shirk the labor of 
jiroceeding with their studies. To remedy this I would suggest that the principle 
be introduced of an education-test for all appointments worth more than a 
certain sum : this would result in the higher school classes being better filled, 
a better value being obtained for the money spent on education, and in a better 
class of officials being obtainable for the State. I would also suggest the 
advisability, for some few years to come, of small scholarships being offered 
to boys who have pa'-sed the Rajputana Middle E.\ainination, encouraging 
them to proceed to the Entrance Standard. 

I notice that children joining the Anglo-Yernaculnr Department com- 
mence the study of English at once together with that of their vernacular. 
This is contrary to the practice considered best in British districts, and I 
would recommend that the fir->t years of a child’s school life should be 
devoted to the vernacular alone. 

The staff of the English Dep.artment is sufficient: it contains no 
Graduates, but the teachers arc as a class men of experience and have .‘ill 
jiassed either the Intermediate or the Entrance grade. They have during the 
last 6 years succeeded in passing 28 boys out of 40 for the Middle Examina- 
tion, and 1 1 out of 21 for the Entrance. The Head Master has done good 
service and has had 20 years’ e.xperience ; but the entertainment of a younger 
more energetic man, a Graduate with some knowledge of improved methods 
and systems, would probably prove to be to the benefit of the school. 

One reason why so few boys are found in this Anglo- Vernacular school 
is that in the same building is a Vernacular School, teaching Nagri to 85, 
Urdu to 50, Theorcticidly boys are supposed to proceed from this department 
to the Anglo-Vernacular one : but as a matter of fact no boy does this. 
Whichever school he first joins — and this seems to be largely a question of 
chance — there he remains. Nominalh' this Vernacular Department affords a 
\ crnacular education up to the Middle (or Final) standard : but very few 
reach the higher classes ; at present in the Final class there are only 2. So 
this Vernacular School, absorbing into itself boys who would otherwise join 
the Anglo- \ ernacular one, fails to jubtify its existence bj' affording a sound 
education of its sort. 1 would suggest the trial of discontinuing the lower 
classes of this seperate Vernacular Department — at least in the High School 
building — and of maintaining merely three higher classes, to be joined by 
boys with scholarships from Upper Primary schools in the villages. 

There is a small Sa7iscrit department where a learned Pandit teaches 
21 boy.", aiming at the Benares Prnthama and Madhvama standards and doing 
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good work. There being so many Binh minis in Kotah this dciiartment 
adiiiitb, I should thiuk, oC extension. 

As a depart inenfc of the Venuiculnr School elementary Normal classes 
have recently been opened in which to train boys for village school teacherships 
provision is made for 15 : but tiiougli scholarships are offered, and the 
stiindiircl does not reach the Vernacahir Final it is with extreme ditlicidty that 
ciindidates are obtained. 

A Faticari department gives instrnotion to 2.") boys and is excellently 
inaiiageil. Kach boy liiis to pass a qualifying entrance cxiiniination : he then 
receives a scholarship and for 6 months is taught Surveying and the way to 
keep village jiajiers : he is tlicn attached to some Revenue office and obtains 
praoticid experience. 

There is also an indigenous pattipahara department attached to the 
lligh School where 57 children are taught. Owing to a regulation of the 
State that all aspirants to Ilevemie appointments should know Nagri this 
department is growing smaller, and should in the course of time disappear. 

There are thus altogether in the High School and its dependencies 
386 boy.s receiving education of one sort or another. The accommodation 
is commodious and suitable ; but the building is in the heart of the city, at 
a considerable distance from the playing fields. 

II, The Nobles' School upon which the annual expenditure is Rs.9,307 
educ.ates 42 boys, most of whom arc sons of jagirdars. 29 of these are 
Boarders. Those whose rank in life warrants it are sent to the Mayo College 
•Ajmer. There are at present 5 boys being educated tliere .at the expense to 
the State of Rs. 5,326. Tlic accommod.ation in the grand mansion inhabited 
by the famous Diwan, Zalim Singh is excellent : but the State is contemplat- 
ing the erection of a handsome new building togetlier with a comfortable 
Boarding House outside the city where, amongst other ndv 9 ntagcs, 
there will be improved facilities for all manner oE athletic exercises. 
Already instructors for cricket and gymn.astics are maintained, and a 
miniature range is provided where Morris tube practice is carried on. 
The curriculum followed is th<at in use in Ajmer and the United Provinces : 
this is in some respect higher and more adviinced than that followed in the 
M.a 3 'o College and is b)' tlie Kotah anthorilies preferred. During the la*!t 
6 years 18 out of 37 have passed the Middle Examination, tvliile 9 out of 17 
have matriculated. To enable boys to pursue tlieir slmlics elsewhere ami 
graduate, the State is willing to grant scholarships ; but hitherto no one has 
taken advantage of this, immediate service being preferred. The boys being 
few in number it is found ])racticable to push them on, and the whole course 
is completed in 7 \'ears, English being commenced at the same time ns their 
vernacular. I believe it would conduce to their well being if the first vear 
were devoted to the vernacular, a practice followed in all schools iu British 
districts. Just now the upper classes are but poorly filled, there being only a 
single 'boy in the Entrance cl.ass„ and only 15 in the first six, wliile the 7th 
contsiiiis 26. During the famine of 1899 no ftdmis.sions wore made : venr.s of 
* scarcity followed, and it is only recently that the .syliool has commenced to 
recover. Ilis Highne.ss tlie Mahnrao itses his best efforts to stimulate his 
Jagirdars to send their sons, anj with favorable conditions fhd school’s future 
pro.sperity seems assured. For i)rc«.cnt uccds the staff is amjdc. Tlie qu.alily 
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of instruction is in many respects very good : tliougli T was able to make a 
few suggestions that will I hope remove existing deficiencies. 

III. Girls' schools flourish here no better than they do in most other 
States in Rajputana. The difficulty of bccuring competent teacher.s apjiears 
to be insuperable, and the prejudices to be overcome arc deep-rooted. Pros ision 
is made for 4 schools in the City, but one is closed for want of a Mistress : 
there is a school also at Caran. Altogether 111 names are on the registers : 
out of these some 52 can read, some 23 can write from easy dictation. v\ Idle 
in Arithmetic only 4 can ns much as work sums in Addition. 

5. The provision of education in the districts and villages is recoiling 
earnest attention and gradual jtrogress is being made. Perliaps owing to its 
geographical position, at a far distance from commercial centres, remote from 
the influences of British districts, and nntraversed by railroads this .State 
contains a population particularly devoid of any leaidng towards education, 
and though the Durbar establishes schools it is a inattei’ of difliciilty to .attract 
attendance. Previous to 1900 there was no effective teaching or supervision : 
no Nagri was taiiglit in the village .schools, notliing but local Hindi and the 
pattipahara tables. Now there are 34 schools, in 28 of whicli the Upper 
Primar}' standard is being well taught : the other G are Lower Primary. In 
14 of these schools, most of which are in villages formerly belonging to 
Jlialawar in which State Urdu is the official language Persian is taught as 
well as Hindi. 1,778 children altogether are under instruction. Tins cannot he 
regarded as a large number for 2613 villages, of vhicli 69 have a popu- 
lation of more than 1,000 : nor is there in any village provision made for liiglier 
vernacular instruction than the Upper Primary Standard. For the convenience 
of the State, to fill its numerous administnativc departments, the supply of an 
educated class of youths is eminently desirable ; and with this aim in view 
efforts should, I sugge>>t, be made to establish in selected centres schools 
teaching up to the Yernacular Middle (or Final) Standard. 

6, The next difficulty will be the procuring of competent teachers. 
Steps have recently been taken, in connection with the City High School, 
to prepare 15 men for the Vernacular Final FIxaminalion ; which having 
]).iJised they are given teacherihips. But men of such training cannot 
manage schools higlier than Upiicr PriinaiT ones ; and competent teacliers 
will have to be sought for from elsewhere. Kotah being far from the Railway 
and British districts such teachers will not easily be attracted. Should a 
Normal Scliool for Rajputana be ever created in Ajmer, Kotah would derive 
great benefit from it, 

t. No system of village education ])roves of great value without most 
efficient Inspection. Every school should be inspected cavefullv at least four 
times every year, and where the schools are for any reason unsatisfactory the 
Inspector s time and attentiou are the more urgently and for a larger number 
of days at a time needed. Kotah embraces a wide area, without many facilities 
for rapid tiwel ; and therefore two Deputy Inspectors will probably be found 
necessary. I would further recommend that the Nazims should receive instruc- 
tions to considei tlie encouragement of village education a specially important 
portion of their duties. 
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From 


F. L. KlilDj EsquiiiE, 

Inspector on Schools, 

( on special dcpulation in Rajpvtana ). 


To 


The KESIDENT, 

il E Y IV A n , 

Udaipur. 

Dated the 26ih March JoOo. 


Sin, • 

0» tliG 22iid — 24th March 1905 I visited Partabgarli. I now have 
the honor to report on the condition of education in timt State, and to offer a 
few suggestions. 

2. Education is in a very backward slate, and it would seem that it is 
only very recently that any steps have been taken to introduce any system at 
all. Tlie severe outbreak of plague, from the ravages of which the city and 
tlie State are still suffering, has impeded progress ; so the present condition of 
education is one of promise rather than of fulfilment. 

3. The total expenditure on education falls below Hrv 1,.')00 per annum, 
and this sum is almost entirely spent on the upkeep of the two schools in the 
city. One of these is a Lower Primary Vernacular one attended by 52 boj'.s, 
the other an Anglo Vernacular one attended by 50 ; so that the total number 
of boys receiving education in Partnbgarh with its population of 0,819 is 102, 
of whom 19 belong to the districts. There seem to be no pathshalas or 
maktabs in the city. The Vernacular school costs Ua- 20 jier mensem to 
maintain and affords a 2^ years’ course of education in both Urdu siml Hindi; 
very few, however, remain after having acquired the elements. The school is 
lioiLscd in a commodious but dilapidated building which in a village might be 
reganlcd as a convenient mako'jhift ; but the capital cily of a Stale should not 
be content with quarters so humble. 

4. The Anglo- Vernacular School is growing up around the “ Nobles’ 
School.” It is the desire of His Highness the Mahmawat to afford a sound 

‘education to the sons of his Jagirdar.s, and the Rajkiim.-ir fresh from his 
experiences of the Jlayo College is very keen to make the scheme a success. 
Theoretically it might be best if a sepamte speci.al school for this elass could 
be established, and if in the city for the sons of other classes an ordinary 
Anglo- Vernacular Middle school Averq provided. But Partabg-arh is neither 
a big Slate, nor one possessed of large moui.s. The Nobles’ School contains 
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only 19 boys and thougli there is accommodation for 25 and efforts will be 
made to increase this number, it will never be a large school demanding the 
full attention of a separate Staff. Therefore, while so for as Board and 
Lodging are concerned, the Jagirdars’ sons are treated exceptionally, in the 
matter of education they are brought up with the townspeople a 
procedure which, however repugnant to tlieir parents’ prejudices, will prove 
on the whole advantageous to them. The total number enrolled in this 
school is 50 : of these 28 are in the preparatory vernacular classes, 22 are 
learning English, and the highest boy is reading in the 6th class. Before 
long the standard reached will be the 8th or Middle, and to that standard 
1 would recommend the State confining its as]>irations. To enable that to be 
reached the present staff will soon have to be strengthened, and the monthly 
cost will fall not far short of Rs. 180 per mensem. Should it be desired to 
educate individual boys to a higher standard they should receive scholarships 
and proceed to Ajmer. All the Jagirdars’ sons except two are at present in 
the lowest class. 

5. The school house is excellently adapted to rcquirinents, roomy, airy, 
remote from the city, though near enough to tnake it easy for the city 
children to attend : and around it is ample ground for the recreation fields 
already laid out and for the Gymnastic appliances contemplated. The 
sleeping rooms, dining and other rooms for the Jagirdars’ sons are well 
arranged, and ought to prove'popiilar. 

6. Of education in the villages there is practically none. At Deolia 
there is a Lower Primary, attended irregularly by 10 to 15 children and 
costing the State Rs. 6 per mensem: there is a similar school at Kotri supported 
by the villages, and one other in a Jagirdar village. Gradual efforts miglit 
I think be made to multiply the number of schools ; and ns the population is 
mainly agricultural I would recommend the introduction of the curriculum 
specially drawn up for rural schools, in use in Bengal. Frequent inspection 
should be insisted on, the 2ud Master of tlie Anglo- Vernacular school being 
perhaps the most competent officer available for this dutj’. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 

From 

F. L. REID, Esquire, 

Inspector of Schools, 

{on special deputation in Rajpuiana). 

To 

The political AGENT, 

Haraoti and To7ik, 

Tonk. 

Dated the ISlh March 1905. 
Sir, 

In accordance "with instructions from the Government of India I have 
recently visited Shahpura, atjd now have the honor to report on the condition 
of Education in that State and to offer a few suggestions. 

■The State spends altogether Rs 3,274 per annum on Education, and 
the greater portion of this is expended on the Middle Anglo* Vernacular School. 
The demand for education of any sort either in the town of Shahpura or in 
the Districts is very slight, and although the Chief is anxious to encourage 
and extend it his people do not respond. Remote from the Railway, without 
any large commercial interests, the people follow their various pursuits (chiefly 
agricultural) in the manner of their forefathers and feel no stimulus to alter 
their w'ays. When the talked-oE Railway is completed, conditions in Shahpura 
will change and there will then spring up a desire for education. Outside the 
capital city, there is provision for education in only one village Kothia where 
there is a Lower Primary school in a poor condition. The State, it is said, 
has in the past opened a few schools, but the attendance being nil they have 
been closed. 

In the Chiefship there are 133 villages, of which 7 have a population of 
1,000 and over. It is, I suggest, very advisable to make renewed efforts and 
I would recommend the establishment of schools at Phulia, Sangria, Dhanop, 
Dhikola, Khamore and Thandal. Care should be taken to secure trained 
teachers, or at least men who have passed the Vernacular Final, And, above 
all, constant and eflicicht Inspection must be arranged for. If experience 
proves that Upper and Lower Primary schools do not attract they might be 
converted into purely agricultural schools similar to those now being constituted 
in Bengal, where short courses of instruction specially suited to the, needs 
of the rural classes are arranged for. The advantage to the people themselves 
anl to the State of some form of .education need not be .dwelt upon. ’ 
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In its Middle Anglo-Vernacular School Shahpura has. a fairly successful 
institution. Much of this success, however, is due to the individual merits of 
the Head Ma<!ter Brij Mohan Lai rather than to the sufficiency or the 
organisation. It is a small school, containing only 61 boys who are distributed 

O 

thus : — 


Middle or Standard VIII ... ••• ... 3 

VII ... ... ... 2 

VI ... ... ... n 

Y ... ... ... 8 

IV ... - ... ... 6 

Til ... ... ... 4 

II ... ... ... 6 

T ... ... ... 10 

Prepanitory ... ... 13 


61 

The Staff consists of *1 English teachers, with a man to teach Arithmetic, 
3 Vernacular teachers and a Gymnastic lustinictor. The total expenditure 
amounts to Rs- 190 per mensem. Owing to the conscientious painstaking 
labor of the Head M.aster, 4 boys in 1904 and 3 in 1903 passed the A. V. 
Middle Examination : valuable assistance is rendered by the 2nd Master. But 
the condition of the junior classes is not up to the mark ; and undoubtedly the 
staff requires strengthening. 

For some time to come there will bo no need to raise the status of the 
school. The Chief liberally supports with schoharships sucli boys ns, liaving 
passed the Middle, wish to continue their studies elsewhere up to the Entrance 
Standard ; and he has even supported some up to the Graduate stage. This 
system works well, and should be extended. 

The school building is handsome and commodious. Kear to it is .an 
excellent Boarding House affording accommodation to 2G boys, sons of 
respectable Rajput and Jagirdar families. All the expenses are borne by the 
Chief. 


In this same building and under the management of the same Head 
Master are vernacular classes, 48 boys reading up to the Final Standard which 
examination during the last 8 years, l.a boj’s have passed. The staff of this 
Branch consisting of a Head Pundit with 5 assistants is sufficient. In order 
to attract a larger number to this school I would suggest the addition to the 
curriculum of mental Arithmetic and simple Book-keeping. 

There are thus 109 bo)*s receiving instruction. In the City there is an 
elementary Hindi school, attended with extreme irregularity by some 115 
children : the course is one of 18 mouths divided into 3, of 6 months each. 
Very little is here learnt. 

Including these 115, the total number of boys receiving any sort of 
instruction in the City of Shahpura with its 7,000 inhabifemts is 224. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 


F. L. REID, Esquire, 

iKsrr.CTon of Sciioous, 

{on special deputation in Ttajputana). 


To 


THE RESIDENT, 

Western Rajpuiana States, 

Jodhpur. 


Dated Kishenejarh, the 10th April 1005. 
Sir, 

In accordance wifli instructions Horn the Government .of India, I visited 
Sirohi tiiis month and enquired into the condition of education in that 
State. I have the honor to report thereon, and to offer a few suggestions. 

I find education very backward. There arc said to be a number of 
indigenous schools where “ patti pahara ” and elementary reading and 
writing arc taught, and these arc said to suffice for the needs of the people. 
And at Mount Abu there are large Boarding schools for English children and 
a Vernacular school sup[)orted by iirivate subscriptions which, together with the 
indigenous pathshalas, cause Sirohi to hold the first place in the Census Returns 
of Rajputann in the column for “ literates. ” But the total StJite expenditure 
on education amounts to less than Rs. 700 per annum, excluding the cost 
of 2 boj's supported at the Mayo College ; and the only school maintained 
by the State is an Anglo-A^ernacular one in Sirohi itself, nominally of the 
Middle Standard but in reality considerably below that, containing 68 boy.s, 
and maintained at a cost Rs. 5 1 per mensem. 

This school requires to be entirely reorganised. It would bo better to 
be content with a thoroughly efficient Vernacular Middle school than to 
attempt the teaching of English inadequately. At present the staff consists 
of but 3 men, one for Urdu, one for Hindi, and one for English : the latter 
is the Head Master, he has qualified at no examination, he draws Rs 2o per 
mensem and is required to teach 7 classes. Under these circumstances poor 
results .are not unnatural. Sirohi is a town of over 5,000 inhabitants : it is 
not far from the Railway ; Abu Road is an important thriving place, and 
Mount Abu offers employment to many local men if educated. Eveiy thing 
in the local conditions of the place points to the advi.sobility of having a good 
school. It would be eminently useful, and would probabl}' be well attended. 
But .at present if any hoy requires higher education ho proceeds elsewhere ; 
there are now li boys from Sirohi residing at Jaipur, besides 3 at Jodhpitr ; 
of these 3 receive State scholarships. To raise the existing school to'hv 
, proper state pfe/licicncy increased expenditure is ncccs.sary ; a Graduate 
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should be secured as Head Master, competent assistants, should be given him ; 

and the total cost would be not less than Rs. 180 per mensem, but for thi. 

outlay the State would soon reap its reward, in the shape of an improved 
pinss of official for the numerous appointments in its gift. 

In the villages of Sirohi there are no State-supported schools, although 
there would seem to be ample scope for them. 28 villages have a population 
of over 1,000, 10 of over 2,000 and it is reasonable to suppose that if efficient 
Primary schools were established they would readily be taken advantage of. 
Pindwara and Rohera are places where specially schools would be likely to 
flourish. I would therefore suggest the propriety of instituting a village 
school department under tlie charge of a competent Inspector, who might at 
first perhaps be chosen from among the teachers of the Sirolii School. He 
would open Primary schools where thero appears to be a chance of success; 
and would take steps to encourage and improve existing indigenous schools 
60 as to render them more generally useful than at present. 

His Highness the Maharao is himself aware of the benefits arising from 
education ; he has Iiiinself late in life acquired a good knowledge of English, 
he has had both liis son and his daughters instructed in tliat language. He 
may therefore be relied on to do what lies in liis power to foster education in 
liis State. 
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From 

F. L. REID, EsQriKH, 

Inspector of Schools, 

{on special deputation in liajputana.) 


To 

The political AGEUT, 

Ilaraoti and Tonlx\ 

Tonic. 

Dated Udaiimr, the IGih March^ 1905. 
Sir, 

In accordance with instructions from the Government of India, I last 
month visited Tonk and enquired into the condition o£ the education of that 
State. I now have the honor to report thereon and to offer a few suggestions. 

2. Education is extremely backward in Tonk, and the money that is 
spent, Rs. 12,100 in all, is not laid out to the best advantage. There is an 
Anglo-Vernacular High School, but it is poorly equipped and oPganised : 
there are 5 elementary Primaiy schools in the districts, and there is a certain 
amount of inefficient unsystematized Arabic instruction confined chiefly to 
the teaching of the Koran", beyond this there seems to be no education. From 
the High School during the last five years, in English four boys have 
matriculated and 9 have passed the Middle Examination: in Persian 4 have 
passed the Munshi, 3 the Munshi Alim and 1 the Munshi Fazil ; in Arabic 
4 have passed the Moulvi and 1 the Moulvi Alim Examinations. This cannot 
be regarded as a brilliant record for so lengthy a period. 

3. The High School is in my opinion attempting rather more with the 
funds as they are at present apportioned than it can possibly accomplish. 
There are in the Anglo- Vernacular Department 215 boys : 


Munshi 

• •• 

... IG 

Moulvi 

• • * 

... 18 

Sanscrit 


... 19 

Hindi 

• • • 

... 50 
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The Anglo- Vernacular Department has its classes su fficien tly well-filled, 
but the quality of the teaching is poor and the ])U|nIs are in a very backward 
condition especially those in the lower classes. Thus although in the Middle 
class there are 8 boys, not one is competent to appear at the Rajputana l^Iiddle 
Examination this year ; in all subjects the classes fail, showing themselves 
defective in English translation, in pronunciation, in arithmetic and dicta tioii^i 
Hprdoes't^ereseemtobeany regular system of promotions. The lower teachers 
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are men of inferior qualifications .Imning iii-ionificeiit salaries. The Hejid 
blaster Ha«au Mirza is an old servant wIjo has in his time done good work 
and is thoroughly capable of more good work still, lint I con.'-ider a younger 
man, a Graduate who has been trained in an Anglo- Vernacular Normal School, 
and has had some experience of teaching and management, would at the 
present stage be belter able to effect improvements. Hasan Mirza draws 
Us. 125 while the Second Teacher has only Us. 35 per mensem. If flasan 
Mirza were provided for elsewhere in the State a man such ns I have indicated 
could be secured for Us. 80 per mensem, a Graduate on Us. 50 could be 
appointed Second Master, and one as Third Master on Rs. 40. Itfforts should be 
made to strengthen the junior masters also ; and the new staff would represent 
very little additional cost to what the present is. I would suggest that the 
curriculum followed in all the other schools of Uajpntana that send boys up ^ 
for the Middle Examination should be strictly followed. 

In the Oriental Department, there are 34 students nominally aiming at 
tlie standards in Arabic and Persian enjoined by the Punjab Oriental 
College, and there is no reason why if a competent instructor on Rs. 25 
per mensem were entertained this Department should not become better 
attended and more successful. The present teachers, though themselves 
Munshi Fazils, are not of the stamp lequired : they might serve usefully as 
Assistants. The Hindi Department teaches merely a Lower Primary course 
to 50 boys: 2 other State schools in the city teach a similar course to 87 boys, 
and some 137 boys are rending in State-supported Path-shnlas. This is the 
whole Hindi education provided in the city of Toiik for a Hindu population of 
some 17,000. 

4. The establishment of a good Vernacular School in nhich Hindi 
up to the Middle Standard should be taught seems to be an urgent 
necessity : this is the standard that in British Districts and in some of the 
Native States is found in the larger-sized villages. In connection with this 
school, classes for Patwaris might be ojjened and Book-keeping be taught. 

On the supposition that 200 boys would attend, the upkeep of such a school 
would amount approximately to some Rs. 1,000 per annnm-not an excessive 
sura compared with the resulting advantages : Similarly it w'ould be in the 
interest of the State ns well as beneficial to the Mobamednn population if an 
Urdu Middle Department weije also established. In support of this pro- 
position I may quote a remark made by the Agent to the Governor General, 

“ Care must be taken not to sacrifice a thorough vernacular education to an 
inferior and less practically useful knowledge of English. " 

5. Girls' Schools, properly so called, do not exist. For teaching the 
Koran by heart there are 5 State-supported schools attended by 75, in addition 
to 14 private schools where 332 are taught. Nothing else is taught. Many < 
of the teachers seem to take the girls ou a kind of contract-system receiving 
sums varying from Ils. 20 to lls. 100 according to the portion taught and the 
ciicumstanccs of the parents. 

In the districts of Tonk there is scarcely any provision for Educa- 
tirfA of any sort. Including Tonk itself there are 6 parganas containing 
1^294 villages, of which 18 have more than 1,000 inhabitants; and yet outside 
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tlie capital, there are but a schools : 2 of these approximate to the Upper 
Primar}' Standard, 3 fall below it. Very little arithmetic is taught. 
Altogether 440 names are enrolled, 204 being j^Iohamedans who learn the 
Koran by rote and who are chiefly sons of oflBcials and the landed gentry. 

In two a little elementarj" English is taught, and in two others where tele- 
graph offices have lately been located the same is in contemplation. But of 
real education there is little or none. 

7. I would suggest that at least at the headquarters of each parganah 
there should be a good school teaching up to the Vernacular Middle Standard, 
where the youth of the country districts could fit themselves for revenue and 
other State njtpoinlments besides acquiring knowledge for its own sake. And 
Primal’}’ Schools might with advantage be established in some, if not in all 
of the larger villages. It might be advisable, where all the inhabitants are 
engaged in agriculture, to adopt the curriculum specially drawn up for agricul- 
turists in Bengal. 

8. Competent teachers should be sought for ; without such money 
spent on schools is wasted ; but to attract suitable men to so out of 
the way places ns the districts of Tonk it may be necessary to offer somewhat 
higher wages than generally suffice. For a Primary School a teacher should 
have passed his Final : for a Final (or Middle) School he should have been 
trained in some Normal School. The teachers at present in Sironj, Chabra, 
and Nimbahera arc possibly competent to start Vernacular Middle Schools at 
once. For the future supply of teachers it would probably be the cheaper 
course if the State were to send selected boys to first pass the Final test and 
to then go through a Normal School. They would return to Tonk and serve 
as teachers in their own State on considerably less pay than what would 
attract others. 

9. But no educational system is complete without proper Inspection, to , 
keep the teachers up to the mark, to see that fit methods are followed, and to 
ensure full value being obtained for the money spent. Each school sh6uld 
be inspected at least four times every year. Until the State be in a position 

to have a separate Inspector I wonld suggest that the duties be entrusted to 
one of the Graduate teachers in the High School. 
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Fmom 


F. L. KEID, EsQuiHr, 

Iksi’ectob of SCHOOI-S, 

(o/i special depuiation in Bajputana). 


To 


The resident, 

Meirar, 

Udaipur. 

Dated Ab%c^ the 30th March 1905. 


Sir, 

In accordance Avith instructions from the Government of India I have 
recently visited Udaipur and enquired into the Educational system of the State. 
I now have the honor to submit my report thereon, together with a few 
suggestions. 

2. Tlie total smfl annually expended on education is some Ra- 28,000. 
Of this sum Rs- 11,136 is spent in connection with the City High School 
Avith its Branches and the Girls’ School : while Ris- 16,000 represents the cost 
of the District Schools. This includes some Rs- 40 per mensem spent on 
scholarships to boys reading in the school. On rare occasions His Highness 
has befriended individual students granting them assistance to enable them to 
continue their studies elsewhere. 

3. The High School, estimated by its successes at public Examinations 
is a flourishing Institution providing a sound education up to the University 
Entrance Standard : during tlie last 16 years 47 of its students have matricu- 
lated, 60 have passed the Middle Examination. The school is well attended, 
383 boys attending the Anglo- Vernacular classes, while in the preparatory 
sections where the vernacular alone is taught there are 395, making a total of 
7 58. To these may be added the 126 girls in the Girls’ School ; so that the 
total number of children in the City of Udaipur being educated by the State 
is 884. A moderate system of fees, ranging from 1 to 4 annas, prevails, 
almost all expenses being borne by the State. 

• 4. The High School, in number of teachers, is Avell equipped, with 9 

to teach English, a Writing Master, and 3 Pandits and '3 Moulvis. But in 
quality there is much to be desired, while the addition of a Science Master is 
an urgent necessity. Fortunately for the school’s Avelfare it' has been since 
1884 under the management of Rai Sahib Hazari Lai. The school' was no 
more than a Primary one Avhen he took over charge in 1884 ; he liAS raised it 
‘jO its present condition j and it is almost entirely due to Ki.s indbfi^igable 
mergy and personal endeavour that so many boys have achieved’ success and' • 
that -the school has Avon so high a reputation. He has usually I'^nd' an.' 
nsUffliMcnt Staff ; ho h’iis had numerous obstacles to coiiteiid'tvith but jjc lias 
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persevered, In school hours and out o£ them ; and what success the school 
has met witli may almost entirely be placed to Vis credit. On the 15ta2 there 
is' at the present moment but one teacher who has passed even the Intermediate 
Examination : two have passed the Entrance : the remaining teachers have no 
special qualifications, have been recruited locally, on small pay. Under ordinary 
circumstances the condition oE the lower classes would leave much to be 
desired ; nor is their condition now entirely satisfactory ; but the Head 
nlster’s example and influence are felt throughout the school, and the result 
is manifest in the school being upon the whole considerably above the average. 
However, Hazari Lai cannot remain here for ever ; and I would suggest that 
steps be taken to strengthen the Staff. Advantage might be taken of the second 
Teachership being now vacant to secure an experienced Grraduate on Bo- 60 
Ivnperial-i Ver mensem: and as occasion offers more highly qualified men should 
be appointed to the lower posts. There is also a pressing necessity to introduce 
a teacher of Science, on Bo 40 per mensem. The University prescribes three 
extra subjects, ^Drawing, Science, and ClassiciLl Language, one of which it is 
necessary for each boy to take up ; here in Udaipur boys are reluctantly obliged 
to take either Sanscrit or Persian. Sanscrit is of no u<*e to them in later life, 
nor in Udaipur is Persian. Science on the other hand would be of universal 
interest and utilit}'. With regard to the Vernacular Staff I find that neither 
the Head Pandit nor the Head Moulvi are men of high qualifications : they 
ono-ht to have passed some recognised standard and also to have some knowledge 
of English. At present tlie preparatory Vernacular course occupies a period 
of 2 years. This seems to me unnecessarily long. In Ajmer only one year 
IS spent \n acqvnmg «n of t\No s’OYwwcfiW befoto 

commencing the study of English. In Udaipur, it is said, Jlewari being the 
current language Urdu and Nagri arc difficult to acquire. But I am of opinion 
that the 2 years might well be reduced by 6 months. 


5. The Sanscrit department of the High School is not in a flourishing 
state. Two Pandits, of no very eminent ability, impart a very superficial 
knowledge of Sanscrit to 27 boys, the nominal aim being the Prajna of the 
Oriental College Lahore *. but during the last 5 years only 1 boy has appeared 
at even this moderately high E-xamination, and he failed. The number of 
students but poorly represents the nnmerous Brahmin families living in' 
Udaipur ; and a desire for learning more of Sanscrit than what is necessary 
for tbe performance of tlie religious ritual would seem not to exist. Bliould 
His Highness desire to encourage this branch of learning I would suggest that 
Pandits of greater attainments should be engaged, and a larger number of 
scholarships should be granted. 


y 6. Girh' Schools . — The school supported by the State is attended by 
125 girls and compares favorably with similar schools in Rajputana. Four 
teachers are maintained, two of them having been specially trained for the 
purpose. The large majority of girls 80, are found in the lowest class : they 
marry at an early age and are usually withdrawn after having learnt only the 
very- elements ; but a few remain and in five classes there are 4.5 girls all 
learning something. Two girls can work Rule of Three sums. All can read 
inteVigenfly and write from dictation ; and to some 17 something of History 
and Geography is taught. The needlework coinfnonly found in such schools 
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is here tilso practised. The school being in the same enclosui’c as the IHgii 
School receiA’es the benefit of the Head illaster’s frequent supervision. 

7. State encouragement of Education. Besides the amount expended 
on the upkeep of Schools tlie State has in a few instances conferred scholar- 
ships enabling bo^’s to proceed with their studies elscw’here and take their 
degrees ; but this has been done in individual cases only. I would suggest that 
this occasional kindness become a principle and that until such time as circum- 
stances warrant the establishment of a College in JJdaipur, State-aid should be 
given each year to selected stndentS) eiiabling'tnerrr to pursue a collegiate career. 
Within the last few 3 'ears 3 natives of Udaipur have passed the M. A. standard, 
and 4 the B. One of these has distinguished himself and his State, first 
of all b}' gaining the highest jdace among all the B. A’s of his year at the 
Allahabad Universit}', and secondl}' by standing first among the L. L. B’s. 
Another has gained the highest place in the Punjab Universit}' in the Ex.a- 
minntion for the License in Medicine, Obstetrics and Surgery. Many have 
passed the Intermediate E.xami nation ; 47 the Entrance ; GO the Middle. This 
is a creditable record, and shows that among the youth of Udaipur are many 
whose services if utilised would prove of the highest advantage to the State. 
By employing them, not onl}' would State-work be more eflicicntly performed 
and the State be directly and enormonsl}' benefited, but the money .spent by 
the State would become a |)ro(iUiblc investment returning good interest on 
the capital expended. Frequently has the importance of paying regard to 
educational qualifications when filhng up appointments been urged upon the 
notice of His Highne.**s : I find among other Residents Colonel Miles and 
Colonel Wyllie laying special insi.stence upon tiic propriety and wisdom of this 
course : but in practice educational qualifications form in Udaipur no recommen- 
dation for employment: rather the reverse. One M. A. is at present serving as 
Private Secretary to His Highness ; but with this c.xccption no single native 
of Udaipur with an M. A. or B. A. d egree finds service in the State ; w hile 
with the exception of a few educational appointments onl}’^ three State appoint- 
ments seem to have been bestowed on those who have passed the Entrance. 
It seems to be held ns a maxim that State work with its manifold complexities 
and difficulties can best be performed by those who are illiterate and un- 
’ cultured. So long as this opinion prevails, cduciition can not be expected to 
, thrive : while the interests both of the State and of the inhabitants of the 
State must continue to suffer. 


8 . In former years a very excellent system, instituted in 3885, 
obtained whereby all educational matters were considered and legislated upon 
by a Committee, presided over b^’ the Mnharnna and comprising the Resident 
and other Gentlemen — European as well as Ifntivc — of experience and judgment. 
To this Committee is due the framework of the cducntionnl s^’stem ns it now 
exists ; but since the Committee in 1894 censed to exist little or nothing has 
been done to extend that framewoi'k. There is now praclicnllj’ no controlling 
Agency. An Inspector nominally inspects the village schools, but no officer 
controls him or keeps a watch over his work. Nominall}' the administration 


of the whole education department is, nnder 'Ilis Ilighnc.ss, in the hands of 

n /sr Mii.Mii Si-LM • !_ ^1...^ » a _ it* 


~ A* 

aDirector^of Public Instruction; but this 'officer is nlso Private Secretary to 
;i^ighncs!i,i,bd!iidcs boiiigV Scci'cLary.'to the Mnhcndrnj*'Sahlm.':' Ilis dutic«; 


His 

are- 
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so numerous and multifarious as to rciidei- it impossible tliat he should adequate- 
ly administer the department. The educational interests of a State are no^r 
a daj’s of such paramount importance that it is essential to enlist the best 
available Agencies for their control and administration: 1 would therefore 
strongly urge either a retui-n to the former system of a controlling Committee, 
or the appointment of a separate responsible officer as Director of Public Ins- 
truction, with leisure at iiis command, to exert effecti^ c supervision and control. 

9, Education in the distncts is still in the embryonic stage. Out of a 
population of some lO^ lakhs, some 1,941 boys are in receipt of some instruc- 
tion ; less than 2 per 1,000 ; whereas the Government of India calculate 15 
per cent of the population to be of a school-going nge. Out of 6,044 
towns and villages 37 have a population of over 2,000, 116 of over 1,000: of 
these 39 belong to Jagidars (tS of them having over 2,000) and the 
few schools that are to be found in them arc elementary and :ire not inspected. 
Ill the villages belonging to the State there are 35 schools, mostly Lower 
Primary: 6 aim nominally at .the Upper Primary Standard; one at Ciiitor 
teaches a little English of an elementary nature: while at Bhilwara there is an 
Anglo- Verimcular Middle School doing good work. Payment of fees is limited 
to a charge of one anna from those who do not contribute to tlie ce-cs. In the 
Hilly Tracts, where tlie population is scattered and villages of a moderate size 
few there are 2 Primary Schools, but they aie not visited by the Inspector, 
Upon tliese 35 schools the State spends liberally ; the money would in 
many cases suffice for the provision of a higher standard. Many of the 
teachers too are qualified to teach a higher standard. It seems a pity there- 
fore that a larger number of scliooh should not teacli up to the Ujiper Prima- 
ry standard, while the towns of Jaiinzpur, Sndri and Knpasin seem to be of 
sufficient size and prosperity to warrant tlie opening of Middle- Vernacular 
Schools. Sadri, I am told, would probably welcome the establishment of English 
classes, I would also suggest the extension of the Primary School system to 
a larger number of villages of sufficient size : the existing 35 schools very 
inadequately satisfy the educational needs of so large n State as Mewar ; 
and until the requirements of Jagirdaras well as of Khalsn villages are satisfied 
the educational system in Mewar continues imperfect. The people of Mewar 
are, however, not anxious for education ; they are ns a rule, even the Banins . 
and Brahmins, absorbed in agriculture, .and tliougb facilities be offered them 
they are slow to take advantage, Where therefore ordinary schools fail to 
attract, it might be advisable to introduce the modified course that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal has recently sanctioned for use among agriculturists. . * • 

10. So long ns the education of a district is confined to the Primary 
stage it is impossible to obtain suitable youths competent to fill the numerous 
minor appointments that the State work requires. And so long as the junior 
official class is illiterate, the country must suffer. In the whole of Mewar 
there is not a single school wheie Hindi can be learned up to the, Middle 
Standard. Youths of no education readily find employment ; In the conferring ^ 
of appointments, many of them of a very responsible nature, no regard' seems 
to be given to educational qualifications : consequently there is no incentive 
to selE-improven^nt.- Vernacular Middle Schools ouf^ht to be established at 
the largest centres : then if only educated 3 ''ouths were chosen for revenue and 
other appoiiitiileiits a great stimulus would Ue given to education, the genera^ 
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tone o£ the official class moral as well as intellectual would be raised, and the 
work o£ the State would be carried on in a vastly improved fashion. 

Shi. The difficulty o£ securing competent teachers is experienced in 
llewar as elsewhere. No man should be placed in charge of a Primary School 
who has not himself passed the Vernacular Middle Ilixamination : while to 
teach a Vernacular Middle School a man should have received pi’oper training 
in a Normal School. Until such men can be procured locally, good pay will 
have to be offered to induce trained men to accept teacherships. In British 
India, ns in some Native Statcs>the educational service is rendered attractive 
by the bestowal of pensions. 

12. The important task of Inspection, upon which the well-being of 
n system so materially depends, is in Mewnr, entrusted to one man who visits 
each of the 35 schools twice a year, reports to His Highness’s Privnte'Secretary 
who is cntiBcd Director of Public Instruction and, it would seem, spends a goodly 
portion of the 3 'ear in Udnij)ur performing duties in connection with that officer. 
Tliere seems to be no testing of his work b}*^ a superior officer, no one seeing 
that his inspections are efficiently and honestly carried out. Moreover, such 
schools ns exist in villages belonging to Jngirdnrs and in the Hilly Tracts 
— comprising altogether a very large portion, if not the larger portion of Alcwnr — 
remain uninspected : For these reasons, therefore, the system of Inspection 
would seem to be manifestly far from perfect. Mewar is so large and the 
distances between ninny of the %'illages so great that I would suggest the 
appointment of. a second Inspector . An Inspector should visit every school 
in his charge at least 4 times a ye ar, he should not only examine but 
should also guide and advise and he should spend at least 200 days away from 
the capital. I would further suggest that the head cducnCibnal autliofitj' shodlcT 
nimimlly, at convenient centre's, hold an examination whereat the merits of 
the boys at the end of the Lower Primary Stage might be tested. 

13. The question of establishing a Nobles’ School for the education of 
the sons of the nobility and gently of the State is now under consideration ; 
and it is probalde that before long arrangements will be made whereby 
Udaipur will in this respect be in no degree behind Ivotah, Bikaner and 
Bharatpur. At present, I am told, the State scuds one boy for education to the 
Llayo College, Ajmer. 

14. An account of education in Udaipur would be incomplete if no 
mention were made of the schools conducted by the Presbyterian Mission, 
commenced in 1877 an d si nce then so earnestly fostered, chiefly by jliP. Revd. 

;Dr. Shepherd. At present there are on the rolls of these Mission Sciiools 
41 5. names, of whom Ij^O are girls. The City school is a Vernacular Primary 
one, att ended by 150 ; and th ere is also a small scho ol for 20 Bhils. Until 
quite lately, the number enrolled was 221 and the aim was the Vernacular 
^liddle or Final Standard : but iinancial exigencies necessitated economics, 
arid — to the loss of Udaipur — the aims of the school have had to bo curtailed, 
and a'falling off in numbers has ensued. There ar c two village schools fn r 
^ys, teaching 75. O f Girl’s schooIsJj ieouu’&A. 2 in the Cit y, 3 i n the village s : 

■ progress in tjmsc is not rajiid, but good is being done and . aivfj:cencnt'c.xample 
•being set. . 



